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New additions to the family! 





GENERAL 





Here are two new phones that illustrate the way Gen Tel works to make the 
telephone an even more convenient and helpful tool of modern life. 
The Starlite® phone—only half the size of a standard desk phone—is available 
in 5 colors with a PANELESCENT® dial that glows in the dark. It’s as pretty 
as it is practical. 
The Space-Maker* telephone can be hung anywhere. Both dial and handset 
can be adjusted to permit installation where ordinary phones won't fit. 
Both of these new phones for the home are designed and manufactured by 
our subsidiary, Automatic Electric, largest supplier of telephone equipment 
to America’s Independent telephone industry. 
They are but two examples of how General Telephone & Electronics works 
to improve equipment and advance communications in all phases of our 
nation’s life. 

General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Avenue, New York 17 
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England's best-selling car is priced 


hundreds less than domestic com- 


pacts has more power, more space 
than leading German and French im- 
ported economy cars. No wonder car 
experts ca// it America's “best buy’’! 


PRICED HUNDREDS LESS than UL. S. com- 


pacts, Yours for as little as $30 a month 


after down payment. 
UP TO 40 MILES PER GALLON—ten more 
than the average US. compact one equals 


or exceeds comparable imports. Saves up 






to ‘5 a year on oil and lube costs, too. 


SAVES ON INSURANCE, licenses, taxes— 


every year! And Anglia tires are smaller, 
less expensive, wear longer. 

NEWEST STYLING IN ITS CLASS~— every 
saucy line makes sense. Z-slant rear win- 
dow stays clear in rain and snow, 


CRUISES AT TURNPIKE SPEEDS without 


& strain. Up-front engine virtually elimi- 
nates effect of cross-winds. 
PARKS IN SHORTER SPACE than U.S. com- 
pacts. More leg room, more space inside 
& than leading imports. 


BIG 13-CUBIC-FOOT TRUNK — exceeds leading 


imports. Holds all your luggage. 


MATCHLESS BRITISH CRAFTSMANSHIP shows 
inside and out. U.S. size nuts and bolts. 
Service is readily available. 











Corn ar r 2 lkswaaqen 
and Renau/t Dauphine! 
—— 

FEATURES ANGLIA VW sORENAULT 
Engine Up-front Intear Inrear 
Hor wer al 






































Top Speed 641.8 
Rear Gas Tank Yes Yes 
U.S. Size Nuts & Bolts Yes No 
Turning Circle (11) 31 
Weight (Ibs.) 1625 1617 
g Length (ins.) 155.6 160.9 
ENGLISH Front Door Width $3.1" 37.0" 
FORD Luggage ¢ u. ft.) 13.0 10.0 
Glove Box Lockable Lockable 
LINE Fre h Au Vent Opt Extra No 
Ash Trays 3 2 2 
WHY PAY MORE... OR SETTLE FOR LESS 
SAVES MORE THAN U S COMPACTS than Anglia? Now available at 700 Lincoln- 
ce _ — Mereury and independent dealers through- 


out the country. For name of nearest dealer, 
call Western Union Operator 25, Or write: 


GIVES MORE VALUE THAN OTHER IMPORTS iiss'ScScc acne, Misha 





! ENGLISH FORD LINE 


. ANGLIA 


THE BETTER IMPORTED ECONOMY CAR 





Made in Engtand lor Frat Motor Company. Dearborn, Mich., by Ford Motor Co., Ltd.—builders of the better imported cars: Anglia « Pretect « Consul « Zephyr « Zodiac « Escort « Thames Vans 


TIME TIME is published weekly by TIME Inc. at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il, Second-ctass postage paid at Chicago, Ilinols Volume LXXVE 1 
December 12, 1960 and at additional mailing offices. This issue is published im National and Student editions. Subscription $7.00 a year in U.S.A Number 24 
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Kelen HAS A WAY WITH GIFTS. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS 







eae sweet-scented harmony. 
Luxurious moisturizt! 
its holiday best! Either Intimate 


or Aquamarine fragrance, 1.85 


yg lotion, in 



































GRANDE GALLERIE 


‘Intimate - _, the first family of 
fragrance gathered on a tray, $0 
m lady can bathe in the same fra- 
grance she powders and sprays 
with! 15.00 
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ia! ii A WAY WITH WOMEN 








AFTER ALL, 
GENTLEMEN... 








us’ FUTURAMA 


«ck inside! 


~ FABULO 
lipsti 





Revlon studies women all 


















“all refillable- 
year round. Knows what 





they adore or deplore. 


® So...why take chances? 


peTITE PAQUET 
ae Take our advice instead. 

ing bag Beautiful 

‘holds gold-tone . | 

uaa pick She'll think you read her mind. 

- gent -up- §,00 


The perfect * ay toll 
ups in an even 
brocade case 
metal 
shapes, fille ; 
and ‘Love-l 
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PARFUM ‘INTIMATE’ 


Cherished as one of the world’s 
seven great fragrances Try it 
It's extraordinary what a drop of 


Paris ¢ 5 
can do! 23.50 the ounce, 





‘Futurama’ Cases and Compacts designed 
for Revlon by Van Cleef & Arpels 





All prices plus tax. Revlon, Inc., 1960 
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Hoover's new invention 
washes floors and vacuums up 
the scrub water 


Now you can get rid of mops, buckets, 
brushes, sponges—and hard work! 






With one hand and one appliance, you wash the 
floor, scrub away the dirt and vacuum up the scrub 
water. It is actually that simple. 

With the new Hoover Electric Floor Washer, 
your hands never touch water. Your knees never 
touch the floor. And the Hoover Floor Washer 
keeps the clean water separate from the dirty... 
for the cleanest floors you’ve ever had. 


See a demonstration at your Hoover dealer’s. 
Easy budget terms available. 


eran ae eee eee 


HANDY CONTROLS 


Finger-tip trigger con- 
trols amount of water 
you want on the floor. To 
vacuum dry, push button 
under your thumb. 












EASY TO FILL AND} 
EMPTY : 


One flick of your finger 
and tank slides out. Goes 
right to sink. Holds 
enough water to wash 
two average rooms. ' 


muyroor PLR ETL I 


HIGHLY MANEUVERABLE 


Nozzle swivels to wash 
into corners and hard-to- 


4 
get-at areas. Easy to guide VACUUMS 


because the weight rests | 
on wheels. ] ! UP 


ITS OWN 
SCRUB 


\\@ HOOVER [AS 
& 5 ELECTRIC FLOOR WASHER @& 


= By the makers of Hoover Vacuum Cleaners 
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Soching it away? If you aren’t, here’s a feet-on-the-ground idea that could get 
you well-heeled. Confide to the boss that Consolidated, the world’s largest enamel 
printing paper specialist, offers finest quality for less. That by specifying Consolidated 
Enamels for broadsides, catalogs and other printed material, he'll save without 


sacrificing quality. Get free test sheets. Have your printer test them on your next 


printing order, comparing quality, perform- bs 
ance, cost! Then get a new supply of socks. SSO LTLA 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


WORLD’S LARGEST SPECIALIST 
IN ENAMEL PRINTING PAPERS 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. - Natl. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicage 









KAYWOODIE 


smokers get all three 
... Without inhaling 


The ultimate in smoking 
satisfaction is yours in a 
Kaywoodie. Big promise? 
Here's how we keep it. 
Our briar is aged, cured, 
and inspected till but one 
specimen in 200 survives. 
For when it’s Kaywoodie- 
perfect, briar will smoke 
cool, sweet, and mild. 
Inside, our Drinkless Fit- 
ment screens juices and 
tars for a clean dry draw. 
For flavor, mildness, re- 
laxation without inhaling 
— Kaywoodie. Smart gift 
idea; great smoking idea! 














Custom 
Grain 
Apple 
$10.00 


Other Kaywoodie pipes and sets $4.95 to $2,500. 
Standard $5.95 Prime Grain $ 7.95 
White Briar 6.00 Flame Grain 12.50 
Super Grain 6.95 Connoisseur 15.00 


Send 25¢ for Catalog C3 
to Kaywoodie Pipes, Inc., 
New York 22, N.Y. 


UT HOODIE 
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KAYWOODIE 
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LETTERS 





Homecoming Dependents 
Sir 

Regarding the curtailing of military de- 
pendents overseas: stop travel of American 
tourists overseas. The average tourist spends 
more on the foreign economy during a two- 
to four-week period overseas than the aver- 
age service family spends in a year 

(M/Sct) Ropney N. Hoots 

Fort Bragg, N.C 
Sir 

The high gold loss in permitting service 
men the luxury of the family lite they are 
underpaid to protect diminishes in perspec 
tive when viewed alongside the conservative 
guesstimate of S60 million per month that 
flows into foreign tills by way of the mil- 
lion and a half American tourists abroad 
each year. For this gold loss, stay-at-home 
Americans are repaid with a horde of mis- 
information, snap judgments, color slides and 
miniature Tour Eiffels 

It would seem that a government for and 
by the people would move first to discourage 
joy-riding abroad and tamper last with the 
morale of its lifeline 

Dorotuy D. DrEIMAN 





Fairborn, Ohio 


or 
It seems an injustice that the members 
of the military are deprived of the right of 
a home and family; the only reason we have 
a military is to ensure that right for the 
rest of the country. 
PHILLIP J], WENDT 

Dover, Del. 


or 

I protest the proposed cutback in depend 
ent travel. For families, home is where the 
father is, and I don’t call it patriotism to 
take this separation without protesting 
We're the first ones to lose come a war, so 
why not give us the peaceful years with our 
husbands ? 

I never would have voted for Nixon if 
this had come out before the electicr 

DoroTHY CARLSEN 


Biloxi, Miss 
Pearl of the Orient 


Sir 

When I was a cub reporter, 65 years 2 
I was taught that there never had been but 
two outstanding jobs of reporting: 1) Lew 
Wallace’s account of the Ben-Hur chariot 
race (fictional); 2) Lafcadio Hearn's account 
of the Gas House |Tannery| Murder in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer 

Now there is a third: Time’s Hong Kong 
tory in the Nov. 21 issue. That is the best 
piece of newspaper English I have read in 
a generation 





WittraM E. Marsu 
Oklahoma City 


Sir 

Not to mention Deep Water Bay or Pok 
fuluam or Mount Kellett or Happy Valley, 
where the graves of honorable friends watch 
over race track, not to write of Tai Po or 
Sha Tin or Fan Ling, the golfers’ paradise, 
is a crying shame 

You also missed Ice House Street 

Plenty shame. 

GILLIAN CREAMER 

New Canaan, Conn 


Sr 

You missed the biggest story out there in 
Hong Kong. True, Cheong Sam skirts and 
shopping infuse the tourist with excitement, 
but what about the building of the housing 


estate blocks that are taking 1,000,000 refu 
gees out of hillside squatter shacks and 
changing the whole face of the British col- 
ony? Any tourist who has experienced the 
giving away of 1,000 bags of noodles to 
hungry, screaming Chinese children will jet 
away with the most intoxicating memory 
for lite 
Tuomas LEM. SCHMIDT 
Northridge, Calif 
Sir 
Bravo on your cover on Hong Kong 
Your article is tremendous, and it indeed 
makes old Peninsula hands want to pack 
their bags again 
ROSEANNE BURKE 
New York City 
Sir 
Although the Great Buddha is in Kama- 
kura, I don’t mind it belonging to me 
GEORGE NAKAMURA 


APO 343 
San Francisco 





 T1meE mistakenly located the Great 
Buddha Daibutsu (see cut). It belongs 
in Kamakura, not Nakamura.—Eb. 


Thin Zen 
Sir 

[Koestler] is in no position to discuss sa 
madhi until he has himself experienced that 
state. Then he may find words superfluous 

E1LeEEN Hyat1 

McGregor, Texas 
Sir 

Arthur Koestler undoubtedly has a mar 
velous mind, but his most recent pronounce 
ments regarding the futility of looking to 
Asia for enlightenment and spiritual guid 
ance seem exceedingly irresponsible, unfair 
and misleading. By dwelling on the extremes 
of Oriental religions and their mystifying 
mysticism, he grossly distorts the wisdom 
of the East. He rejects Zen Buddhism and 
at the same time discounts the essence of 
Zen, which is not a spiritual doctrine, not 
a religion, not even a philosophy. One who 
understands Zen has no gods to fail him 
For Zen is not a faith, but faith; not hopes, 
but hope; not beliefs, but belief. It has no 
rituals, no concepts, no symbolism. It is 
absurd to infer that the Eastern flavor of 
Zen is not worth tasting. Since Zen is simply 
a way of life, it knows no bounds or bound 
aries. The beauty of Zen is that it allows 
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WE PUT LITTLE GIRLS IN STYLE. Individual style, to express 
individual taste. During the 60’s, a 24% increase in toddlers-to-teens 
will boost annual retail volume another billion dollars. That’s good for 
Burlington! No one knits and weaves more fabrics for their apparel. 
From hair ribbons to hosiery, from coats and dresses to undergarments, 
the young lady of today can wear colorful, functional Burlington fabrics 
from head to toe. Remaining foremost in her affection is an ability that 
helped Burlington surpass $900 million in sales within a generation. 


Burlington INDUSTRIES, INC. phaingdn 
Life of America 


“Woven into the 


.. the world’s largest and most diversified 


manufacturer of textiles. Executive offices in Greensboro, North Carolina. 





(a Christmas message from Valleyfield, Quebec to the U.S.A} 





@ tard 
tissue-wrapped and boxed. 


Ie this Christmas, you could give a fine imported 
8 year old Canadian whisky (O.EC.) at the same 
price you pay for most 6 year olds: wouldn't you? 


And isn’t there someoné special who would ap- 
preciate 12 year old Imported O.EC., knowing it 
was the oldest, finest Canadian whisky available 


. . ? “ae 
in America? OBE 


William F. Tigh, President, Canadian Schenley Led. 
f the Canadian Government by Canadian Schenley Ltd., 
J.S.A. 


CANADIAN WHISKY, a blend. Distilled, aged, and blended under su 
g Co., New York, N. Y., Sole Agents in U.S. 


pervision o 
Valleyfield, P.Q., Canada. 8 and 12 years old. 86.8 Proof. O.F.C. Distillin 
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things to come of themselves, i¢., if there is 
enlightenment, the world will automatically 
become that better place. 

LisE HOFMANN 
Palo Alto 
Sir: 

The article should have been printed under 
Business, as it was not saintmanship but 
salesmanship that was the goal of the author 

Hart SINGH Everest 
Roseville, Calif. 


Simple Semantics 
Sir: 

Prince Philip (Nov. 21) for once is wrong 
The science of opening your mouth and put- 
ting your foot in it is not dentopedalogy 
(which is really the science of biting the foot 
which kicks you; it is a Post Office term). 
Prince Philip meant orpatopedalogy. 

Joun A. McCruskie 
Sydney, Australia 
@ Or as Reader McCluskie might bet- 
ter have put the science of hoof-in- 
mouthing: oripedalogy.—Eb. 
Sir: 

On page 15 of the Nov, 21 issue of Tre, 
in “A Letter from the Publisher” referring to 
Gerald Moore, you write that “his volumes 
and tempi 

Please tell me I am wrong; please do not 
tell me that you attempted to pluralize the 
Latin tempus and made it into tempi! 

Rapu W. Jones 
Cleveland 
@ Lentissimo, please. The plural of 
tempo, a musical term denoting the 
rate of speed at which a piece or pas- 
sage moves, is tempi.—Ep. 
Sir 

My question pertains to the excerpt from 
a letter written by T, H. White to Richard 
Burton regarding Camelot: “I hope it will 
be borozonic.” I assume it is a word coined 
by White and am curious as to its meaning 
and origin 

DONNA Morrison SCHREIBER 
Lynchburg, Va 


@ Borazonic is latest English school- 
boy slang, derived from new metal, 
borazon. ‘Translation: “Absolutely 
wizard.”"—Ep. 








Integration Progress 
Sir 

Is it possible that the white population of 
the Southern states of the U.S. go on ignor 
ing the perilous heritage they are leaving 
their children and their grandchildren by 
their inhuman treatment of their black 
brothers? 

F. Moopy 

Buenos Aires 


TH 








Sir 

As a native of the beloved state of Louisi- 
ana, I would like the U.S. to know that not 
all Louisiana residents share the feelings of 
the anti-Negro demonstrators in New Or- 
leans. In fact, we are thoroughly ashamed 
of them. 

(THe Rev.) James C. BRASHER 

Church of Christ 
Sulpher, La 
Sir 

I wonder what the results would be if 
the angry students of New Orleans were 
asked to do one of the following: 1) write 
a 500-word essay supporting racial prejudice, 
or 2) list ten reasons why they bear racial 
prejudice. 


CaRrEY SPIKES 
Lubbock, Texas 
Sir: 

I can’t help wondering if the citizens of 
the U.S. may have forgotten that we are 
supposed to be an example to the entire 
world of how a democracy operates, and 
that “equality under the law” is provided 
for in our Constitution 

Rosert M. RYAN 
Maysville, Ky. 
Sir 

The real tragedy is doubtless the bewilder- 
ment and the perplexity of those three little 
Negro girls who are the cause of the uproar 

RICHARD N. SORENSON Jr. 
Pauls Valley, Okla. 


Placement Service 





Sir 

Now, fellas, if you'd really like to know 
the facts, we'll be glad to clue you in: last 
we heard, Phillips Exeter was in New Hamp- 
shire. It’s Phillips Andover that’s in Massa- 
chusetts 

Tue Pean Boarp 

The Pean 
Yearbook of the Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, N.H 
Half right. Plain Phillips Academy, 
founded 1780 by Samuel Phillips, is in 
Andover, Mass., and is commonly called 
Andover. Phillips Exeter, founded 1783 
by Sam's Uncle John Phillips, is in 
Exeter, N.H., and is commonly known 
as Exeter.—Ep. 


Business Reporter 
Sir 
Thanks a million for the magnificent write 
up of Sylvia Porter. A lot of us have been 
wondering about this intrepid woman who 
acquits herself with such distinction in a 
world where, traditionally, we are not to 
“worry our pretty little heads.” | 
ALICE S. WoopHULL 





Buffalo, N.Y. 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building. Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 





Subscription Rates: U.S. and Canada, 1 year, $7.00; 
| Canal Zone, Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico 
| Virgin Islands, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia 

New Zealand, Pacific Is, 1 year, $10.00, All 












other 1 year, $12.50 
Subscription Service: Cl s A. Adams. Genl. Mgr 
Muil subscription orders, correspondence and in- 
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| Time Supscrirtion Survict 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 

| Chicago 11, IMinois 


| Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 

| imprinted on mailing label of your copy of Tre) 
and new address (with zone number if any) 
allow three weeks for change-over. 
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Time, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
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fireplaces, florists, flags, 
pottery, poultry, paper bags 


whatever you need— 


Find it Fast 
In The 


Advertisers displaying this emblem 
make your shopping easy. 








Welder at NP's Brainer 





Box car figures tell the story of Northern Pacific’s freight car program. 
Total expenditure this year: over $20 million. Before the year has ended, NP 
will have added 1,850 cars to its freight fleet—including 900 40-ft. box cars with 
combination plug and sliding doors, 100 mechanical refrigerators, 250 heavily- 
insulated cars with damage-prevention,equipment. Result: we can better fit our 
cars to your goods—and that means safer, more efficient handling for you. 


Box car figures also tell the story of NP’s non-railroad revenues—from oil = >) 
and timber, real estate, minerals, This outside income enables NP to put more <r 






railroad income to work on the railroad. Result: constant improvement of 
facilities and equipment for shippers and passengers alike. For more informa 
tion write for free copy of *“The NP Story.”’ Address Office of the President, 833 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Route of the Vista-Dome North Coast Limited 


SPOKANE * TACOM 
RTLAND * SEATTLE 
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Good-looking, yes. Highly honorable, too. The Dauphine’s 
promise of high mileage, for instance, is always kept— 
good or bad roads, easy or rough traffic, always fairly 
close to 40 mpg. No obsolescence problems ae 


planned or otherwise. At a new, extra-fair price. 





WITH MUSCLES 


The Dauphine's strong-man performance continues to 
amaze: “All winter long she keeps plugging away even 
when bigger and newer cars are snow-stopped" writes an 
ncredulous but thankful Maine man. The time-tested rear 
engine was designed to supply just that kind of tough-day 
traction—and it does. Another big wintertime bonus: a 
| really warm Deluxe Heater at no extra cost. See your local 


dealer before the next snowstorm catches you. oe 
‘o-0* 


1585 W¥ RENAULT 


SUGGESTED 


art | Dauphine 
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This is the remarkable, self-winding Omega Constellation. It is a certified* 
chronometer . . . vastly different from an ordinary watch. It takes four times 
longer to make than most watches, is checked at 1497 points of manu- 
facture and is pre-tested for 360 hours. It is possibly the most accurate 
wristwatch ever made. It was created for a lifetime of proud possession. 


*To be certified as a chronometer, every Omega Constellation must pass 15 days of temperature and position 
tests by a Swiss Government Testing Bureau. A registered certificate of this achievement comes with each 
Constellation. Every Constellation is water and shock resistant. The Constellation shown, with calendar dial, is 
$185. Other Constellations from $175 to $875. Send for style brochure “B,” illustrating men’s and women's 
Omega watches priced from $65 to $10,000 including federal tax. Write Omega, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22. 
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Gi suk Wh Cie 


ON Thanksgiving Day, when most 
f the U.S. was attacking a turkey 
with trimmings, John Courtney Mur- 
ray, S.J., and TIME 
tor Douglas Auchincloss sat down to 
scrambled eggs and Chesapeake Bay 
crab in a lonely roadside restaurant 
outside Baltimore. 
professions that work on_ holidays 
when there is work to be done, they 
were at work—on this week’s Time 
cover story. 


Associate Edi- 


Being members of 


The long discussions between priest 
and writer, the source of much of 
the story, began the day before, when 
Father Murray met Auchincloss and 
Researcher Paula von Haimberger 
Arno at Baltimore's Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. Driving his 1960 Dodge through 
the city’s hilly outskirts to his head- 
quarters at Woodstock College, Father 
Murray pondered the rapid disappear- 
ance of the U.S. countryside and good- 
naturedly brushed aside Mrs. Arno’s 
apology for “wrecking his schedule. 
Replied the Jesuit: “What of a little 
wreckage? There is nothing but wreck- 
age around us today.” 


Once inside one of the seminary’s 
U-shaped, granite buildings, the ener- 
getic theologian turned to the ques- 
tion of church and state, and the 
discussion reached back to Thomas 
Aquinas and back to the transitional 
thought of 16th century St. Robert 
Bellarmine.* At one point, Father 
Murray had to interrupt the interview 
for his afternoon lecture to some 200 
young seminarians. Mrs. Arno, who 


The title page of Volume I of the com- 
plete works of Bellarmine (seven volumes) 
in the Fordham University Library forms 
the background of Artist Boris Chaliapin’s 


cover painting 


MURRAY & AUCHINCLOSS AT WORK 


earlier in the day had mistakenly en- 
tered a cloistered area of the tree- 
lined campus, was not allowed to at- 
tend the class; Auchincloss went, ad- 
mitted to his host that he had some 
difficulty keeping awake during the 
half of the discussion on the Arian 
heresy conducted in Latin, although 
he had struggled with the language 
for a dozen years at Buckley School, 
Groton and Yale. 


At times, the talks eased away from 
the deeper subject matter to such 
topics as the effect of drugs on the 
human consciousness, and the effects 
of Parisian restaurants on the palate. 
When his conferences with Father 
Murray were finished, Auchincloss re- 
turned to his Manhattan apartment 
to pore over volumes of research and 
finally to write. As is his practice, he 
wrote at home on his electric Olivetti 
stopping from time to time to make 
himself some hot soup. 

It was Protestant Douglas Auchin- 
closs’ 17th Tre cover story (among 
the others: Protestant Theologian Paul 
Tillich, Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls) in 14 years as 
Trme’s Religion writer. Of this one 
Auchincloss had an impression he will 
not soon forget: “The most relent- 
lessly intellectual cover story I've ever 
done.” 
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Sky Bolt 
sell Gi nbbwolelboul eleseslel-ras 
into missile “launch pads” 


Nineteen years of Douglas experience with 
military and space-research missiles is 
wrapped up in the Air Force's new Sky Bolt 
GAM-87A—an air-launched hypersonic 
ballistic missile now under development. 
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attack has actually begun before starti 


nuclear retaliation. 








Launching Sky Bolt from present-day 
bombers will provide a maximum deter- 
rent at minimum cost. 

Sky Bolt will 
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Now Schick harnesses the world’s mightiest head 
to the most powerful motor in shaving history 


This Christmas give him the big change in electric shaving! 


-3 SPEEDS! Only WOR L D's BIGGEST GRE AT ingle W 
ick lets a m: 


+ ke 3 SPEED RAZOR 


Schick Incorporated — Inventors of Electric Shaving WORLDS MIGHTIEST SHAVING INSTRUMENT 








MAGNIFICENT MAGNAVOX 
STEREO THEATRES 


The World’s Finest All-Inclusive Entertainment Centers 





Stereophonic High Fidelity 


SPECTACULAR STEREO THEATRE 27* only from Magnavox, huge 400 sq. in. screen, Almost 
half-again as large as today’s 23’s. FM/AM radio, Imperial Record Player. In fine woods, $795. 


_.. Big Picture Chromatic TV... FM/AM Radio. . 


. Auto- 


matic Phonograph .. . here are but 3 of 12 beautiful styles to fit every decor—every budget. 





STEREO THEATRE 24 with 310 sq. in 


A MAGNAVOX STEREO THEATRE in your home is a 
completely new and breathtaking experience music 
becomes magic, pictures come alive through all the, 
latest developments of electronic science. 


Only from Magnavox do you get the biggest, clearest 
picture in all TV 
easicr viewing... 


chromatic optical filter for 
magnificent realism. 
In Stercophonic High Fidelity, new exclusive Magna- 
vox developments enable you to enjoy incredible 
fidelity and sound “separation” from a single beauti- 
ful furniture piece, formerly attained only with multi- 
ple cabinets. The finest of all automatic record players, 
the new Magnavox Imperial, your precious records 
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screen $595. 


CUSTOM STEREO THEATRE 23 27!) sq. in. screen $595. 


and diamond stylus /ast a lifetime of normal use. 


So reliable is Magnavox that you get a full year’s 
warranty, replacing or repairing all parts and tubes, 
plus 90 days’ service, all without extra cost, on these 
Gold Seal Models. See your Magnavox dealer, he’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages. Let him show you why 
Magnavox is the finest—and your best buy on any 
basis of comparison. Other Stereo Theatre models 
from $339.90. 


* Diagonal measure 


the magnificent 


Magnavox 


WORLD LEADER IN STEREOPHONIC HIGH FIDELITY AND QUALITY TELEVISION 


The Magnavox Company, precision electronic equipment for industry and defense, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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THE NATION 
Picking the Team 


With less than two months left before 
the end of the Great Crusade and the 
opening of the New Frontier, the Ken- 
nedy Administration last week began to 
take shape. Announcing four key ap- 
pointments and nearing final decisions on 
several others, President-elect Kennedy, 
by the nature of his selections, indicated 
that his Administration will be generally 
moderate, eschewing the radicalism of the 
Democratic platform. Named by 
Kennedy to high Government 
North Carolina’s Governor Luther Hodg- 
es as Secretary of Commerce; Connecti- 
cut’s Governor Abraham Ribicoff as Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare; 
Harvard Economist David E. Bell as 
Budget Director, and Michigan’s Gover- 
nor G. Mennen Williams as Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs. 

The appointment giving Kennedy the 
most trouble was the most important one 
of all: Secretary of State. One by one 
Kennedy ran down a list of eligibles, re- 
jecting them for reasons, By 
week’s end his strongest preference was 
for Arkansas Democrat J. William Ful- 
bright, 55, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

A three-term Senate veteran, Fulbright 
is a former Rhodes scholar, was president 
of the University of Arkansas, is the 
father of the prestigious Fulbright Schol- 
arship student-exchange program. An out- 
spoken opponent of the late Senator Joe 
McCarthy, he was the lone Senator to 
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various 





WILLIAMS 
A doctrincire liberal, an economic pragmatist, a Southern enterpriser, and a Northern moderate. 





vote in 1934 against providing McCarthy 
with additional investigating funds. For 
his pains, Fulbright won a sneering so- 
briquet from McCarthy: “Senator Half- 
bright.” As a persistent critic of Eisen- 
hower foreign policies, Liberal Fulbright’s 
views coincide closely with Kennedy’s. 

Yet despite his desire to appoint Ful- 
bright, no one knew better than Kennedy 
that Fulbright has one great debit. One 
of the heaviest responsibilities of the 
new Secretary of State will be in dealing 
with restive African nations—and Ful- 
bright, though no racist, is a political 
segregationist who remained conspicuous- 
ly silent during the Little Rock school 
crisis in his home state. 

To some Kennedy advisers, that fact 
alone was enough to eliminate Fulbright 
from consideration. (Said one: “We can't 
have a Secretary of State from Little 
Rock.”) But as the moment of decision 
neared Jack Kennedy still thought that 
Fulbright’s talents outweighed his draw- 
backs—and that all the other top con- 
tenders also had drawbacks. He went off 
to Florida, still open to argument, still 
showing a strong inclination for making 
up his own mind in his own way. 


NEW ADMINISTRATION 


First Frontiersmen 


President-elect Kennedy's _ first 
level appointees: 

Abraham Alexander Ribicoff, 50, to 
be Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. “If I am elected.” John Kenne- 
dy once promised, “Abe Ribicoff can be 
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Into the home stretch. 
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anything he wants to be in my Admin- 
istration.” One of Kennedy's first and 
staunchest supporters for President, Con- 
necticut’s popular, soulfully handsome 
Ribicoff was considered a top candidate 
for U.S. Attorney General. Ribicoff 
turned down that job with the character- 
istic comment that he was out of practice 
as a lawyer—and besides, it would be 
politically hard on the new Administra- 
tion for a Catholic and a Jew to lead any 
fight for integration. Son of an immigrant 
factory worker, Ribicoff escaped from the 
New Britain, Conn. tenements to win a 
law degree at the University of Chicago 
in 1933. After two terms on a Hartford 
police court, he spent four impressive 
years in Congress, narrowly (by 3,115 
votes) edged out G.O.P. Incumbent John 
Lodge (brother of Cabot) in the 1954 gu- 
bernatorial race. As Governor, Ribicoff 
has faced Republican-controlled legisla- 
tures during most of his regime. Nonethe- 
less, he has seen a surprising number of 
his major requests passed into law: one 
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RIBICOFF 


of the nation’s stiffest traffic-safety pro- 
grams. court reform, abolition of a 300- 
year-old system of county government, 
$350 million in bonds for new highways. 
Ribicoff is unlikely to be a Cabinet inno- 
vator, but should prove popular in carry- 
ing out orders of a chief whose welfare 
philosophy. he says, is “on all fours” 
with his own. 

Luther Hartwell Hodges, 62. Secretary 
of Commerce. To Kennedy, North Caro- 
lina’s outgoing Governor Hodges has a 
number of shining political virtues: he 
worked hard for the ticket in politically 
touchy North Carolina; he is trusted by 
the South; and he is respected and liked 
by the U.S. business community. An old 
pro with young ideas, Hodges is the Meth- 
odist son of a dirt-poor tenant farmer, He 
worked his way through the state univer- 
sity at Chapel Hill, spent 17 years with 
the Marshall Field & Co. textile empire, 






where he became a vice president, before 
taking his first political step in 1952. 
Then, on a friend’s advice, he ran for 
lieutenant governor, won with surprising 
ease. Two years later, Governor William 
Umstead died of a heart attack, and 
Hodges moved into the executive man- 
sion. Although a segregationist himself, he 
planned so successfully for school integra- 
tion (of the token variety) that North 
Carolina has had fewer legal problems 
than almost any other Southern state. As 
Governor, Hodges traveled endlessly pro- 
moting new business, has lured more than 
$1 billion in investment to North Carolina 
since 1954; at the same time he pushed 
stiff zoning laws past his legislature to 
prevent industrial blight. Hodges is a fis- 
cal conservative who thrives on unortho- 
dox operating procedure. “He's a perfec- 
tionist,” says a friend. “He wants a report 
two weeks before he asks for it.” 
David Elliott Bell, 41, Director of the 
Budget Bureau. The least known of Ken- 
nedy’s first appointees. Bell has good cre- 
dentials. Born in Jamestown, N. Dak., 
towering (6 ft. 4 in.) David Bell, a Pres- 
byterian, graduated from California’s re- 
spected Pomona College. He taught briefly 
in Harvard's economics department after 
earning his master’s degree there in 1941, 
then signed on as an analyst for the 
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Budget Bureau. Bell spent three years as 
a Marine combat tactics instructor and 
intelligence officer, went back to Washing- 
ton in 1946 as a Budget Bureau examiner. 
A good writer and likable administrator, 
he soon caught the eye of Harry Tru- 
man’s special counsel. Clark Clifford: Bell 
was eventually promoted to assistant to 
the chief of the Budget Office's fiscal 
division, later served three years as a 
speechwriter and administrative assistant 
in Truman’s “kitchen cabinet.” During 
the Eisenhower years Bell went back to 
Harvard, where in time he became 
secretary (assistant dean) in the Gradu- 
ate School of Public Administration, 
served on the side as an economics ad- 
viser to the government of Pakistan. As an 
economic pragmatist, Bell sees the Budget 
Bureau as a positive instrument of presi- 
dential policy rather than as a taxpayers’ 
watchdog. He can thus be expected to 
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ople we want." 


approach defense spending with essential 
needs instead of an arbitrary monetary 
ceiling in mind. 

Gerhard Mennen Williams, 49. Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs. Early last March, greying, bow-tied 
“Soapy” Williams, announcing that he 
would not try for a seventh term as Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, brooded over his un- 
certain future. “I would like,” he said, 
“to work for the cause of peace in some 
public office where I could be effective.” 
Last week Soapy got part of his wish, with 
an appointment that President-elect Ken- 
nedy rated soothingly as “second to none 
in the new Administration.” (Actually, 
Williams had obviously hoped for Cabi- 
net rank, perhaps the new job that Ribi- 
cofi got.) During his twelve statehouse 
years, Princeton-educated Soapy Williams, 
an Episcopalian and heir to a shaving- 
soap fortune, was a tireless political ad- 
ministrator who took dedicated care of 
Michigan's welfare needs. That dedication 
earned him few plaudits from the G.O.P.- 
run legislature, which fought his tax pro- 
grams so bitterly that the state last year 
narrowly avoided bankruptcy ($110 mil- 
lion deficit in June 1959). If Arkansas’ 
William Fulbright becomes Secretary of 
State, Williams’ civil rights record would 
be expected to soften the blow: Williams 





belongs to the N.A.A.C.P. and the Urban 
League. and actively promoted Negroes 
for high Michigan office. Although his 
background in foreign affairs is thin, Wil- 
liams visited Africa in 1958, has a quick 
ear for languages. Even those who dis- 
trust his doctrinaire liberalism expect that 
he will be an ingenious experimenter in 
his new job. “Whoever works with Soapy 
in the State Department.” said a Michi- 
gan aide. “had better expect to get phone 
calls at any hour, including 3 a.m., when 
he gets an idea he wants to discuss, He'll 
call from Africa or anywhere else.” 


Cabinetry 


The white Lincoln moved slowly 
through Georgetown’s narrow streets, 
picked up speed as it headed downtown 
toward the Capitol. In the back seat 
President-elect Jack Kennedy fiddled with 
the electric window switch, then sat back 
and, as if thinking aloud, discussed the 
vast difficulties of forming a new U.S. Ad- 
ministration. “It’s tough to find the kind 
of people we want,” he said, “but we're 
coming along now.” 

At that moment last week Kennedy had 
already announced, or was ready to an- 
nounce, several key appointments, and 
had all but finally decided on several oth- 
ers. For Secretary of Agriculture, he had 
in mind South Dakota’s Democratic Con- 
gressman George McGovern, 38. an ex- 
Air Force hero who ran this year against 
Republican Senator Karl Mundt and lost. 
A onetime history professor at Dakota 
Wesleyan University, bright and energetic 
George McGovern in 1956 became the 
first Democrat in 20 years to be elected to 
high office in his state. His views on agri- 
culture match Kennedy's: he favors high 
price supports, fat acreage cuts, and an 
all-out food-for-peace program. A second 
possibility for the job—and one eagerly 
promoted by such farm-state influences as 
Stuart Symington and Hubert Humphrey 
—was Missouri Farmer Fred V. Heinkel, 
62, who for 20 years has been president of 
the important Missouri Farmers Associa- 
tion, the biggest statewide farm coopera- 
tive in the nation, If Heinkel got the nod, 
Kennedy planned to make George Me- 
Govern chief administrator of the food- 
for-peace program. 

Kennedy's top choice for Secretary of 
the Interior was another young, aggressive 
Congressman: Arizona's Stewart Udall, 
40, just re-clected for a fourth term. Heir 
to one of Arizona’s most respected names 
(his father was Chief Justice of the State 
Supreme Court; three other Udalls have 
held office on state benches), Mormon 
Stew Udall has made his own reputation 
as an effective House liberal. A member 
of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, Udall holds strong opinions 
favoring public power, new conservation 
programs and greater understanding of 
Indian problems. 

Not all went according to Jack Kenne- 
dy’s pian. He very much wanted able New 
York Banker Robert Lovett, 65, in a key 
spot. One of Henry Stimson’s and George 
Marshall's top men in the ‘gos, later Harry 
Truman's Defense Secretary, Republican 
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Bob Lovett is experienced and respected. 
One Kennedy staffer said that he wished 
there were three Lovetts, so that one each 
could be Treasury Secretary. Defense Sec- 
retary and Secretary of State. But Lovett 
has had a serious stomach operation, and 
regretfully turned down a Cabinet post. 
And then there was the ticklish prob- 
lem of Brother Bobby, 35. The President- 
elect wanted him as his U.S. Attorney 
General—and knew there would be an 
outcry against it. Jack Kennedy thinks 
crime needs major attention—not only 
juvenile delinquency but also labor rack- 
eteering (with particular reference to 
Teamster Boss Jimmy Hoffa). He also 
wants a good, hard look at the federal reg- 
ulatory agencies, and feels that Bobby 
would make an able crime-busting inves- 
tigator. But both brothers knew that 
there would be a fuss; Jack Kennedy ar 
gued that it would blow over. In private 
conversations he indicated a willingness to 
take the risk. “I'm going to have this job 
for four years.” he said. “I want to do the 
best I know how. What counts is results.” 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Life with Father 


The dignified red-brick home at 3307 
N Street in Washington's historic George- 
town section last week became a sort of 
center of Government—making more news 
than the White House. In and out all dur- 
ing the week hurried top-ranking Demo- 
crats. From time to time, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy emerged to hold front-step press 
conferences, most often having to do with 
appointees to his new Administration 
team. But for all the affairs of state that 
weighed upon him, Jack Kennedy quite 
often seemed like any other bedraggled, 
bewildered father whose wife was away 
having another baby. 

Only occasionally did he manage to get 
away to the relative quiet of his five-room 
suite in the old Senate Office Building. 
Late one afternoon, he padded through the 
mild Georgetown air to visit with Neigh- 
bor Dean Acheson—thus sparking rumors 
that Acheson would surely have a job in 
the new Administration. Kennedy break- 
fasted at home one morning with Foreign 
Policy Adviser Chester Bowles, who looked 
a little dour upon leaving—thus sparking 
rumors that he had not been offered the 
kind of job he had hoped for. Kennedy 
got a visit, too, from New Mexico's Dem- 
ocratic Senator Dennis Chavez, who of- 
fered Kennedy a cigar. Asked the Presi- 
dent-elect, smilingly: “Did you just have 
a son?” Startled, Chavez, 72, said no 
and hastily put the cigar back in his 
pocket. 

Twice almost Kennedy 
slipped over to the Georgetown Univer- 
sity Hospital to see his wife and newborn 
son. John Jr., he told the press, would be 
baptized soon. Inevitably, a reporter 
asked Kennedy if he wanted his boy to 
grow up to be President. Replied the new 
papa, commonsensibly: “I haven't thought 
about it. I just want for him to be all 
right.” After visiting the baby with his 
father, Millionaire Joe Kennedy, the Pres- 
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ident-elect revealed that “we finally de- 
cided who the baby looks like. He looks 
like Dad.” Who decided that? Replied 
Jack: “Dad.” 

For the part. it was Daughter 
Caroline, just turned three. who got Jack 
Kennedy’s non-presidential attention and 
a lot of the photographers’ as well. One 
unforgettable shot: the President-elect 
emerging from church, unconcernedly 
hanging on to a rag doll. Brimming with 
Kennedy energy, Caroline scooted around 
everywhere, once squeezed through her fa- 
ther’s legs to steal the scene from a Lyn- 
don Johnson-Kennedy photo 
“Daddy,” said she, “tie my shoes, please.” 
Asked if she would call her baby brother 
“Jack,” she replied: “No. His name is 
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politely rejected s head 
foundations, universities and corporations. 
He has all but decided to take a senior 
partnership in a Los Angeles corporate- 
law firm Gibson, Dunn & 








probably 


Crutcher, which counts among its clients 
such blue chips as Swift & Co., Safeway 
Stores Inc.—and the Republican Party 


of California. The pay would probably 
come to a tidy sum of more than $10 
oco a year before taxes. 

Friends and allies were already at work. 
In Los Angeles supporters began to set 
up an office to answer Nixon's mail, plan 
lecture tours, help with speechwriting and 
strategy. In Washington, G.O.P. Congress- 
men invited Nixon to sit in on all meet- 
ings of the House-and-Senate Republican 











Kennepy & FRIEND IN FLORIDA 


It's time we retired her.’ 


John.” But soon Kennedy called a halt to 
most of the press courting of Caroline: “I 
think she’s been photographed enough— 
it's time we retired her.” 

That was easier said than done. And still 
eager and zippy at weck’s end, Caroline, 
with her father in tow, boarded a plane 
for a trip to Palm Beach. There one, and 
maybe both, were scheduled to get a little 
rest. 


REPUBLICANS 


Nixon's Future 

“If Dick Nixon had to make a hard- 
and-fast decision right now about running 
for any public office,” said a top Nixon 
aide last week, “his answer would be ‘nev- 
er again.’ Then the aide added dryly 
“But that will probably change.” 

In fact, it seemed already to be chang- 
ing. Nixon’s main order of business last 
week was that of puzzling out the future 

-and the way he was leaning showed that 
another try was much in his mind. From 
what job and what base could he best 
operate? Sifting through a pile of gilt- 
edged offers from all over the U.S., Nixon 


policy committees. In Illinois, Missouri 
and Texas, Republicans were pressing for 
official recounts of the 1960 votes, less in 
hopes of upsetting Jack Kennedy than of 
taking the shine off Kennedy's victory. 
Nixon himself held no illusions about re- 
versing the 1960 decision,* planned to re- 
main above the rumblings about crooked 
counts, 

Nixon's most perplexing political prob- 
lem in California is whether or not to run 
for Governor in 1962 against Democratic 
Incumbent Pat Brown. Brown at the mo- 
ment appears vulnerable. and if Nixon 
were to contest and beat him, it would 
certainly increase Nixon's 1964 presiden- 
tial chances. But a loss to Brown would 
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In Ilinois, wh Kennedy carried 


recounters last week had 





oul Of 4,750,000 voles, 
56 of Cook County’s 906 
paper-ballot precincts, and Republicans claimed 
1 net gain of 451 votes for Nixon. In New Jer 
sey, Republicans called off the fight after early 
recounts came up with small Kennedy gains. In 


waded through only 


Missouri, recounts cannot get under way unless 
and until they are authorized by the Democrat- 
controlled state legislature, which does not meet 
again until January, just several days before the 


inauguration of President-elect Kennedy. 
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surely be the end of the Nixon road: Is 
the gain worth the big risk? Some Nixon 
advisers work on another thesis: come 
1964, Kennedy may be riding a high crest 
of popularity. Nixon is still young. If 
1964 looks unpromising for a Republican 
candidate, let Nelson Rockefeller or Ari- 
zona’s Senator Barry Goldwater run and 
lose. Then 1968 would be Nixon's. 

All very heady theorizing about the 
long, long future. But in 1962 Nixon is 
going to be under strong pressure to test 
himself at the polls, and may find it im- 
possible to duck California's gubernatori- 
al race. 


Rocky's Road 


Another Republican was looking ahead 
to 1964, and already had his track suit on. 
New York’s Governor Nelson Rockefel- 
ler told his first post-election press con- 
ference last week that he will run for re- 
election in 1962, planning to remain, at 
least until 1964, top officeholder in the 
nation’s most populous state. And what 
did he think about Dick Nixon's fortunes 
these days? Nixon, answered Rocky, is 
“one of the vital forces in the Republi- 
can Party—but I don’t think, frankly, 
between elections when a party loses the 
presidency, that the party has an actual 
head.” 

Next evening Rockefeller got an argu- 
ment from none other than President 
Dwight Eisenhower. Arising to toast Nix- 
on at a White House dinner, Ike said: 
“The Vice President will be the head of 
the Republican Party for the next four 
years, and he will have my support and 
the support of all those who are present 
tonight.”’ Unfazed, Rockefeller the follow- 
ing day paid a scheduled call upon the 
President, shrugged off Ike’s tribute to 
Nixon (“I would not want to debate with 
the President on that subject”), and is- 
sued a call for “collective leadership” 
of the G.O.P. Then he had a go-minute 
breakfast with Nixon, and after the usual 
grinning, handshaking pose, said that he 
had been “having a wonderful meeting 
with the Vice President.” Nixon, he said 
in answer to a question, was of course 
“the titular head of the party.’ which 
seemed to leave things back at the be- 
ginning, or almost. 
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THE SOUTH 
The Battle of New Orleans 


Each morning the women gathered in 
an ecstasy of hatred on the streets of 
New Orleans, where two schools had been 
ordered by U.S. courts to integrate. They 
shrieked like harridans. cursed, kicked and 
clawed at the few who dared brave their 
lines. At McDonough 19 School, a boy- 
cott by white pupils was complete: three 
Negro girls, all first-graders, attended 
alone. But at William Frantz School a 
six-year-old Negro girl was joined by two 
white children, then by four, then by six, 
and at week's end by ten. New Orleans 
seemed ready to return to the U.S. 

The battle of New Orleans last week 
was fought both on the streets and in 
the courts. Methodically, relentlessly. the 
courts tore down segregation’s facade. A 
three-judge federal panel denied the legal- 
ity of interposition—the odd notion that 
a state government may interpose itself 
between the judgments of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court and the people. Interposition, 
said the court. “is not a constitutional 
doctrine. If taken seriously, it is illegal 
defiance of constitutional authority.” 

The three judges further opened the 
way for the Orleans Parish School Board 
to claim $1,262,000 in funds that had 
been ordered withheld by the Louisiana 
legislature; the ruling was immediately 
appealed to the Supreme Court, where 
hopefully it will receive top priority on 
the calendar as a matter of “paramount 
public importance.” During the week. no 
less than 700 officials, including Gover- 
nor Jimmie Davis, were federally enjoined 
against interfering with integration. 

"| Won't Do It.'\ As the legal struggle 
went against segregaYion, the fury of the 
mob outside the schools increased. The 
taunts grew more venomous. Husky men 
began to appear. ominously and silently, 
among the jeering women. The first to 
run the white boycott at William Frantz 
School was the Rev. Lloyd A. Foreman, 
34, a Methodist minister. Walking his 
small daughter into the school, Foreman 
was shoved by the mob. “Don’t touch 
me,” he snapped. “You can talk to me— 
but don’t touch me.” Next to brave the 
mob were James and Daisey Gabrielle with 








“CHEERLEADERS” & Boycott RUNNER 
Against an ecstasy of hatred, a show of moral force. 


their daughter Yolanda, 6. Gabrielle, a 
worker in the New Orleans sewerage and 
water commission, guided Yolanda to 
safety while Daisey Gabrielle, swinging a 
big pocketbook, cleared a path through 
the crowd. “No mob’s going to tell me 
what to do,” said she. “If you give in to 
this mob, you have to give in to all of 
them, and I won't do it.” 

A native of Costa Rica and mother of 
six. Daisey had kept her daughter home 
when the school reopened after the 
Thanksgiving holiday: “I was so scared. 
Who am I to fight the whole state of 
Louisiana and the Governor, I asked my- 
self.” But later, she had second thoughts. 
“My conscience tore at me. I knew if I 
gave up, the minister would give up too, 
and there'd be no white child left.” 

Amid the growing tension, New Orleans’ 
police reinforced their cordon around the 
school. That only seemed to make the 
mob angrier. Reporters and photographers 
were attacked. The Rev. Jerome Drolet, 
a Catholic priest who accompanied the 
Foremans to school one morning, was met 
with cries of ‘bastard,’ “Communist” and 
“nigger lover.” Restlessly, the mob moved 
to the Foremans’ frame cottage, stoned 
the family’s black-and-white dog. “Look,” 
cried one woman, “even their dog's inte- 
grated.’ When police shooed the women 
away. they went to a hospitable neigh- 
bor’s lawn, where self-styled ‘“‘cheerlead- 
ers’ chanted their favorite doggerel: 
“Nigger lover, nigger lover, nigger lover, 
Jew: we hate niggers, we hate you.” In 
front of the shabby public-housing apart- 
ment where the Gabrielles live, a crowd 
of children waved Confederate flags and 
piped: “All I want for Christmas is a 
clean white school.” 

"We're Going to Help." Against the 
mob’s passion, the Foreman and Gabrielle 
families wavered. The Foremans, harassed 
by obscene telephone calls, moved to the 
home of friends. Lloyd Foreman hesitated 
about bringing his little girl to school 
again. “Frankly.” he said. “at this point, 
I don’t know what they might try.” Jim 
Gabrielle’s boss told him—mistakenly— 
that his daughter had been shot. Daisey 
Gabrielle, ostracized by her neighbors, 
stood fast. “Neighbors change,” she said. 
“Principles don’t.” 
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Then, almost overnight, a reaction 
seemed to set in, Both the Foremans and 
the Gabrielles began getting sympathetic 
letters. Daisey Gabrielle and Yolanda were 
driven home from school by members of a 
housewives’ volunteer committee, “We're 
gathering the people who want to send 
their children to school but need help,’ 
explained one of the volunteers. “We're 
going to help them. We might have to run 
a kind of Berlin airlift during the next 
week or two.” The slowly growing num- 
ber of white pupils at Frantz was still 
another evidence that the power of the 
mob was ebbing. In New Orleans, Jim 
Crow education was dying hard—but did 
seem to be dying surely. 


Racist Leader 

The symbol of Louisiana racism is a 
heavy man with pewtery hair. cold blue 
eyes, a cunning legal mind and a fanatic’s 
zeal. To Leander Henry Perez, 68. there 
are just two kinds of Negroes: “Bad ones 
are niggers and good ones are darkies.” 
Although he is not a member of the Lou- 
isiana legislature. Perez often 
out of a hideaway office in the skyscraper 
Baton Rouge capitol, has helped master- 
mind the legislative struggle against 
school integration. And at arousing the 
rabble, Perez has few equals. At a recent 
meeting of the New Orleans Citizens 
Council, Perez raised the battle cry 
against the four Negro girls in the city’s 
first integrated schools: “Are you going to 
wait until Congolese rape your daughters! 
Are you going to let these burr-heads into 
your something about it 
now!” For much of its present trouble, 
Louisiana can thank Leander Perez. 

The seventh of 13 children of a Delta 
farmer, Perez was born in Plaquemines 
Parish (pop. 22,275), a spongy wilderness 
on the splayed toe of Louisiana, where 
the muskrats and the alligators outnumber 
the people. In Perez’ lifetime Plaquemines 
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has risen, through the discovery of rich 
oil and sulphur deposits, from Louisiana’s 
poorest back-bayou parish to one of its 
richest. Although he has never made more 
than $7,000 a year as a public official 
shrewd Leander Perez has become a mul- 
timillionaire through his law practice and 
interests in oil and sulphur lands in his 
native habitat. 

Way of Life. Perez hopped into parish 
politics right after he got out of Tulane 
Law School in 1914. At 27 he was a 
district judge. in 1924 became district 
attorney for Plaquemines and neighboring 
St. Bernard’s Parish—a position he gave 
up only this week, having airily announced 
that his son, Leander Jr., would take 
over the job. But lest anyone get the 
idea that he was retiring, Perez explained: 
“I intend to remain as assistant district 
attorney. The state constitution provides 
that the assistant district attorney has 
all the powers of the district attorney.” 

With Leander Perez, defiance is a way 
of life. In 1943, when Louisiana's Gover- 
nor S$ Jones appointed a Plaquemines 
sheriff against Perez’ wishes. Perez mobi- 
lized the able-bodied men of Plaquemines 
including the American Legion, set up a 
flaming roadblock of gasoline-soaked oys- 
ter shells in an attempt to turn the 
appointee back. Frustrated by a convoy 
bristling with state militiamen, Perez re- 
treated to mid-Mississippi on a ferryboat. 
resorted thereafter to a volley of lawsuits 
(15 time). finally defeated the 
Jonesman in a_ typically casual Delta 
election. 

The Offensive. Again, when New Or- 
leans’ Roman Catholic Archbishop Joseph 
F. Rummel declared that segregation was 
sinful, Leander Perez breathed defiance. 
Himself a Catholic, he accused the Cath- 
olic hierarchy of “turning against their 
own people.” The New Orleans parochial 
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schools remained segregated, and fortnight 
ago, as Archbishop Rummel lay ill in a 
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If the defensive ain't worth a damn, take the offensive. 


hospital after a fall, Perez hinted that it 
was all because of his stand against seg- 
regation. 

Now, although he has seen to it that 
schools in St. Bernard’s Parish have 
opened their classrooms to white “refu- 
from New Orleans, the battle 
against integration is going against Lean- 
der Perez. Some Louisiana newsmen be- 
lieve that his influence is waning. But 
those who know him best think he is 
just waiting for his next move. “I always 
take the offensive.” Leander Perez once 
said, daintily flicking an ash from his 
omnipresent cigar. “The ain't 
worth a damn.” 


THE LAW 


Even the Unsavory 

The Apalachin raid was one of the most 
celebrated in U.S. police history: that 
spectacular occasion in November 1957 
when New York State cops and federal 
agents picked up 63 high-muck-a-mucks 
of U.S. crimedom, all from one barbecue 
pit. That day, big-time hoods from as far 
away as Arizona and California arrived 
to roast steaks and toast marshmallows 
at the secluded estate of a beer distributor 
and longtime racketeer named 
Barbara. 

The gathering did indeed seem down- 
right suspicious. And if only the captured 
guests had been willing to tell the real 
purpose of their conclave, the policemen’s 
lot would have been a happy one. As it 
was, many said that they had merely gone 
to visit the ailing Barbara, who has since 
died of heart trouble. Two said their car 
had broken down near by. Another swore 
that he had come to sell Barbara some 
fish. Barbara himself said that all the 
guests had been more or less unexpected 
—and he just happened to have about 
200 pounds of steak on hand. 

Convinced that the boys were hiding 
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something, the Justice Department haled 
the lot of them before grand juries, and 
at length a U.S. District Court in Man- 
hattan found 20 of them guilty of con- 
spiring to obstruct justice by lying to the 
grand juries about their reasons for com- 
ing to Apalachin. 

It was certainly an understandable 
temptation to throw the whole Apalachin 
crew into jail on general principles. but 
to many observers the convictions seemed 
a dangerous precedent. What the case add- 
ed up to was legal incredulity at the no- 
tion that so many bums had gotten to- 
gether for any innocent purpose, 

Last week a U.S. Court of Appeals 
kicked the Government's case clean back 
to the barbecue pit: the court, reversing 
the convictions of the 20 hoods, ordered 
the charges dismissed. The main point 
of the unanimous decision by the three 
judges: Since the Government had not 
tried to prove that the meeting, in and of 
itself, violated any state or federal law. 
how could it prove that the defendants 
had conspired to lie about their presence 
there? The Government's “boot-strap” 
handling of the case, wrote Chief Judge 
J. Edward Lumbard. was wholly unwar- 
ranted. “Bad as many of these alleged 
conspirators may be. their conviction for 
a crime which the Government could not 
prove... and on evidence which a jury 
could not properly assess, cannot be per- 
mitted to stand.” 

Judge Charles E. Clark, in a concurring 
opinion, had even harsher words for the 
prosecution. The case, he wrote, suggests 
that “the administration of the criminal 
law is in such dire straits that crash meth- 
ods have become a necessity . . . : 

“A prosecution framed on such a doubt- 
ful basis should never have been initiated 
or allowed to proceed so far. For in Amer- 
ica we still respect the dignity of the in- 
dividual, and even an unsavory character 
is not to be imprisoned except on definite 
proof of specific crime.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Forgotten Men 


In a grim Moscow prison, two Ameri- 
cans while away the hours of their lonely 
confinement. They read Dickens, Thack- 
eray and the Bible; they write letters to 
their wives. It has been nearly five months 
since Air Force Lieutenants F. B. Olm- 
stead and John McKone and four com- 
panions were shot down in their RB-47 
reconnaissance plane over the Barents Sea. 
The two young officers were captured 
brought to Moscow on loudly trumpeted 
but plainly trumped-up charges of espio- 
nage. The body of one fellow airman was 
returned to the U.S.; the others are listed 
as missing. 

In an eloquent argument before the 
U.N. at the time, Ambassador Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge protested that the RB-47 was ona 
legal reconnaissance flight, well beyond 
the limits of Russian territorial waters, 
that the crewmen were in uniform, and 
that they had made no pretense at con- 
cealment. Lodge offered to argue the case, 
backed up by evidence, before any inter- 
national tribunal; the Soviets coldly 
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Lieut. OLMSTEAD 
"Nothing is happening.’ 


turned the offer down. And there the mat- 
ter lay. 

There was no hullabaloo demanding 
their release, no publicity such as attended 
the case and trial of Francis Gary Powers 
—a well-paid civilian who admittedly flew 
his U-2 over Russia on a photomapping 
expedition for the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The men of the RB-47 were uni- 
formed members of the Air Force, on 
regular duty and a legal mission. 

Yet. since Lodge’s strong statement in 
the U.N., the State Department has done 
nothing more than register regular fort- 
nightly requests—which the Soviets as 
regularly ignore—for permission to inter- 
view the imprisoned men. The department 
has skipped from one excuse to another to 
explain its inaction: first it was the em- 





Lirut. McKone 
"This is an ordeal." 





barrassment of the Powers case, then it 
was the election. Recently, the lame ex- 
planation has been offered that nothing 
must be done until the new Administra- 
tion takes office. When the Russians of- 
fered to return the airmen as a “gift” to 
the Kennedy Administration, the State 
Department had no comment—not even 
insisting again that the men are illegally 
held and the victims of Soviet piracy. 

The wives and widows of the men of 
the RB-47 have abided by the depart- 
ment’s request to keep quiet and wait. 
But waiting is difficult for young wives, 
and they can find small comfort in the 
driblets of letters that manage to seep 
through) =the Communist censorship. 
Among the personal messages the prison- 
ers were permitted to write to their fami- 
lies, a few notes gave an inkling. especial- 
ly as the Christmas season approached, of 
their solitary anguish. “I can't believe that 
nothing is happening,” wrote Bruce Olm- 
stead. “and I do my best to make it from 
one day to the next, hoping that some de- 
cision will present itself.” Said John Mc- 
Kone: “This is an ordeal. I don't think 
that either one of us will ever be the 
same. . . I have no idea what the future 
holds for us at this time.” 


LABOR 
The Silent One 


Labor unions, unlike duchies or debts, 
are not customarily passed down. from 
father to son. Except in the Carpenters’ 
union. From the time he was a schoolboy, 
Maurice Hutcheson was groomed as care- 
fully as any prince to take over the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, which had long been the personal 
fief of his father, the late William (“Big 
Bill”) Hutcheson. On his retirement in 
1952, after 36 years as the dictator of the 
brotherhood, Big Bill simply turned the 
union over to his son. 

Under Maurice's leadership, the Car- 
penters continued to thrive. Membership 
grew to 850,000, and the members boasted 
that theirs was the largest craftsmen’s 
union in the world. Maurice, as quiet and 
dutiful as his father was bombastic and 
domineering, rarely had anything to say. 
In the executive council of the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0.. where Maurice still ranks as a 
national vice president, he often sat 
through four-hour sessions without open- 
ing his mouth, soon became known as 
“Maurice the Silent.” In the subsidized 
biography of Big Bill Hutcheson (for 
which the union, if not its rank-and-file 
members, cheerfully paid $310,000), Au- 
thor Maxwell Raddock described Mau- 
rice: “He seems to possess all the quali- 
ties of a leader; he is tall, he has a good 
heart, and he is moderate in everything, 
even in the use of his intelligence.” 

Three years ago, silent Maurice and 
two other union officials were indicted on 
charges of bribing a state official and 
making a fast $81,000 in land sales for 
a scandal-scarred Indiana highways proj- 
ect. (They later turned the money over 
to the state.) When a Senate committee 
pressed him for the details, Maurice was 
as untalkative as ever: he ducked 18 
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questions without botheri: 
Fifth Amendment. Lz ; icheson 
was fined tenced to six 
months in jail for contempt of Congress. 


invoxe the 











Last week, his troubles multiplying like 
wood shavings. Maurice and Carpenters’ 
Vice President O. William Blaier were 
sentenced to 2 to 14 years, fined $250 


and stripped of their right to vote or hold 
public office for five years. When he 
heard the verdict, Maurice, as usual, had 
no comment. 


ESPIONAGE 


Thanks to the FBI 

\t New York's Rockland State Hospi- 
tal, Dr. Robert Soblen was looked upon 
as a crack psychiatrist, even if a crusty 
He took a fatherly interest in the 
100 mentally distressed adolescent boys 
in his care, saw to it that they had week- 
ly jukebox parties. inspired them to learn 
trades, helped many of them to rehabili- 
tate themselves. Respecting his profes- 
sional skill, other doctors overlooked his 
personal quirks: a temper, a 
streak of arrogance. Many knew but few 
cared that Robert Soblen was the brother 
and image of confessed Communist Spy 
Jack Soble. sentenced in 1957 to 
years in prison. But the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation did care. 

For years the FBI tailed Dr. Soblen. 
He was aware of the chase and seemed 
to delight in it, on occasion slowing down 
his car so that the FBI car could catch 
up with him. Last week he displayed no 
surprise when FBI agents him 
on a charge of wartime espionage, which 
could carry a death sentence. Taken to 
the federal courthouse in nearby Man- 
hattan, Soblen pleaded not guilty, was 
jailed in lieu of $7 Coolly he 
asked the judge for permission to bid 
farewell to “the FBI gentlemen—they 
were nice enough.” Then he bowed from 
the waist and waved to the agents. Said 
he: “Thank you very much, gentlemen.” 

According to the U.S. charges, as far 
back as 1g go, Lithuanian-born Robert 
Soblen and his brother Jack made a bar- 
gain with Soviet Secret Police Chief Lav- 
renty Beria. The deal: both men agreed 
to come to the U.S. and set up separate 
spy rings, and Beria in exchange permitted 
their families—some 15 persons in all 
to emigrate with them. Dr. Soblen, the 
Government charges, procured secret doc- 
uments of the World War II Office of 
Strategic Services, information about an 
“atomic-bomb project on the Northwest 
Coast,” photographs of the Sandia nuclear- 
weapons development center at Albuquer- 
que—and arranged to deliver it all to 
the Soviets. Along the way, Soblen made 
contact with Hollywood Producer and 
U.S. Counterspy Boris Morros, who pre- 
sumably contributed evidence to the case 
against Soblen (as, apparently, did Broth- 
er Jack, who got off with a relatively light 
sentence for having talked long and loud). 

Why had the FBI taken so long to nail 
Soblen? The FBI as usual had no com- 
ment. But presumably it wanted to gather 
more evidence, and had hoped to bag 
some co-conspirators along the way. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 
Remember Pearl Harbor 


VESSELS MOORED IN HARBOR 
TLESHIPS; THREE CLASS-B CRUISERS: 
THREE SEAPLANE TENDERS; SEVENTEEN 
DESTROYERS. ENTERING HARBOR ARE FOUR 
CLass-B CRUISERS; THREE DESTROYERS. 
ALL AIRCRAFT CARRIERS AND HEAVY CRUIS- 


NINE BAT- 


ERS HAVE DEPARTED HARBOR. No INDICA- 
TION OF ANY CHANGES IN U.S. FLEET. 
“ENTERPRISE| AND “LEXINGTON” HAVI 
SAILED FROM PEARL Harpor. 


In his office at the Japanese consulate 
in Honolulu on the night of Dec. 6, 1941, 


Vice Consul Morimura, 27, glanced at 
this message, buzzed for his code clerk 
ordered the report sent to Tokyo and 


shortly went oif to bed. At o120 hours 
the next morning, Vice Admiral Chuichi 
Nagumo, commander of a Japanese task 
force, received the relayed message from 
Tokyo. It was the last word required by 





Weekly B 
TAKEO YOSHIKAWA 
History was in his palm. 


Nagumo before mounting the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Vice Consul 
Morimura had done his job well. 
Swimming Spy. The vice consul was 
not a diplomat, and his name was not 
really Morimura. He was Takeo Yoshi- 
kawa, former ensign in the Japanese Im- 
perial Navy, who had been sent to Hono- 
lulu in April 1941 on espionage duty. 
Now, 19 years after Pearl Harbor, writ- 
ing in the authoritative United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings, Yoshikawa 
details his role as Japan's eyes and ears 
in the days before Pearl Harbor. 
Yoshikawa trained for his job for four 
years, studying everything on the U.S. 
Navy that he could get his hands on 
Jane's Fighting Ships, U.S. books, bro- 
chures, newspapers, magazines (including 
United States Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings). Arriving in Honolulu, he set up his 
one-man operation. “I habitually rented 
aircraft at the John Rodgers airport in 


Honolulu for my surveillance of the mil- 
itary air fields, and walked nearly every 
day through Pearl City where I could 
readily survey the airstrip on Ford Is- 
land and battleship row in Pearl Har- 
It was all quite simple: “I made 
many observations on underwater ob- 
structions, tides, beach gradients 
forth, while on swimming expeditions.” 

Yoshikawa never dared to seek an ac- 
complice among the local Japanese, who, 
he felt. were distressingly loyal to the 
U.S. “However, with-all of my various 
sources of information, plus the local 
newspapers and radio I was able to 
send a constant series of 
Tokyo.” In that stream was included in- 
formation about the number and type of 
ships at Pearl Harbor. local defenses, lo- 
cation of fuel dumps, disposition of ships. 
He noted, among many other things, that 
U.S. battleships were often moored in 
pairs; this indicated that torpedo attacks 
against the inboard ships would be in- 
effectual, That report, he “caused a 
strong emphasis on dive-bombing with 
specially built bombs evolved from 16-in. 


bor.” 


and so 





messages to 





says 


armor-piercing shells.” 

Sunday Rainstorm. While Yoshikawa 
did not know the date of “X-Day,” he 
did know that it was rapidly approach- 
ing. Near the end of November, a Lieut. 
Commander Suguru Suzuki arrived in 
Honolulu disguised as a ship's steward. 
He called on Consul General Nagao Kita 
and, “in the course of their conversation 
slipped a tiny ball of crumpled rice pa- 
per into Kita’s hand.” The list contained 
97 questions. The key question, promptly 
referred to Yoshikawa: “On what day of 
the week would the most ships be in Pearl 
Harbor on normal occasions?” Yoshika- 
wa's reply: “Sunday.” The final indica- 
tion that the time was approaching came 
when Yoshikawa received orders to send 
his reports daily instead of thrice weekly. 

Still he did not know of the attack un- 
til he heard the first bombs fall at 0755 
hours on the morning of the 7th, “I 
thought it probably a maneuver, but rose 
and switched on the short-wave” to get 
the 8 o'clock news from Radio lokyo. 
Twice during the weather forecast, the 
announcer reported “East wind, rain.” 
That was the code signal indicating an 
attack against U.S. territory.* Yoshika- 
wa immediately began burning his code 
books and other intelligence materials. 
When Federal Bureau of Investigation 
agents arrived that day to pick him up 
for eventual repatriation, the only in 
criminating sign of his activities that they 
found was a sketch of Pearl Harbor. 

“Well,” concludes Yoshikawa, “I am 
older now, and dwelling more in the past 
as the years go by. Some things certain- 
ly are ordained. And so it was that I 
who was reared as a naval officer, never 
came to serve in action, but look back on 
my single top-secret assignment as the 
on d’étre of the long years of train- 
ing in my youth and early manhood. In 
truth, if only for a moment in time, I 
held history in the palm of my hand.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





CHRISTENDOM 


Summit at the Vatican 

A black , 
Jack swept past the colonnaded grandeur 
of the Piazza San Pietro and into a Vati- 

n courtyard. Out stepped the Most Rev. 
Fisher, 7 Archbishop 
interburv and Primate of All Eng 
land. Escorted by the black-clad Chamber- 
lain of Cape and Sword. the Archbishop 


limousine flying the Union 


Geofirey Francis 


of C 


strode by colorful Swiss Guards armed 








with halberds and entered the papal apart- 
Your Holiness are making 
history said the Archbishop to Pope 
John XXIII, For an hour, alone except for 
an interpreter 


ments, 





the two churchmen spoke 
of matters temporal and spiritual. 

By the wish of both, the occasion was 
ended by a minimum of ceremony 











ARCHBISHOP FISHER IN ROME 


At 





er 400 year 


an absence of cameras. But the meeting 


narked the end of church 





Oo years ol 
Four centuries ago that great 
roaring barrel of a man, King Henry VIII 
of England, decided to end his marriage 
with his Spanish queen, He was confident 
from Rome, where he had al- 
been hailed as “Defender of the 
for his writings against the prot- 
Martin Luther, but Pope 
Clement VII refused an annulment. On 
this issue of supremacy, Henry VIII de 
fied the Church of Rome. 

To the Scaffold. The schism brought 
wars, rebellion, and shaped the history of 
Britain. Henry VIII beheaded the two 


history. 





ol support 
ready 
Faith 


estantism of 
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most eminent men of his realm: Sir Thom- 
as More and John Fisher, Bishop of Roch- 
ester. In the Roman Catholic revival un 
der Henry's daughter 
lish called Bloody 
persons were burned to death as heretics. 
Under Queen Elizabeth I 
Catholics went to the scaffold as traitors. 

Both prelates—like today’s 
leaders of the West—were 
false hopes that 





the Queen the Eng- 
Mary,” nearly 300 


over 100 Roman 
political 


worried lest 
ll differences 





>V raise 
can be settled by a meeting at the sum 
nit. Vatican observers said hopefully that 


t and 


significant step has 





1 I 
taken.” 
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among all men, and especially among all 
Christians.” But as the Archbishop had 
observed in advance lalking trivialities 
tself 
rhe pleasantries may be pleasantries about 
He seemed relieved that the 
interview had been private: “I am quite 
happy All sorts of 
things them 


is in portent of great significance. 





profundities. 


here were no pictures. 
night have been read into 
odious comparisons made, 
Which Is Greatest? The Archbishop 
made clear his hopes for the future in a 
sermon delivered the night before his 
meeting with the Pope. Citing some lines 
from the Gospel According to St. Luke 
there 


(“Then rose reasoning among 
them which of them should be the great- 
est’), the Archbishop discussed the long 


separation of the two churches. “The cold 
he said. “A strife 
for victory, for converts, for political pow 
er in many with victims and 
martyrdoms and cruelties and oppressions. 
Phat period is not altogether past, but it 


war was indeed 1 war 
countries 
is passing. 
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need forbid one another. For if we < 
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against one another any longer we are tor 
one another, and so can be gloriously free 


to be altogether for Christ and for the 
true unitv of his Church. I say deliber- 
ately ‘unity’ not ‘union. for church union 





union rests upon a reconciliation of 
jurisdictions and authorities. But unity is 
only of the spirit, and into that 
the churches can enter readily, and 


spirit 
are indeed entering now.’ 


RUSSIA 


Manhattan in the Spring 
Nikita 


imused 


Khrushchev have 
anybody else 
thumping and shoe-pulling at the U.N. 
last fall, but he obviously enjoyed himself 
hugely. Last week, as his 
meeting in Moscow of the world’s Com- 
munist leaders broke up in guarded polite- 
Nikita Khrushchev announced that 
he would like to come back to Manhattan 
next spring and have all the world’s lead- 
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heads of governments.” Topic 
disarmament. 

Khrushchev 
fact that he is most anxious to meet new 


U.S. President John F. Kennedy. 


Goodbye Pchelka 
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naut aboard, went out of control and was 
not recovered. Cosmic Ship IT 


in August 


iunched 
animal passengers, was 
safely lowered to earth, and Nikita 
Khrushchev that the launching 
was “a step to man’s flight 
To a newsman’s question why Cosmic III 
weighed 82 Ibs. less than Cosmic II, Khru- 
shchev replied: “It’s big enough for a man 
to eat his dinner inside.” It was 
roughly twice the size of the biggest sat- 


with 
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into space. F 
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ellite that the U.S. has yet managed to 
fire into orbit. 

But Cosmic III was soon in trouble. 
Allied trackers around the world noted 
that Cosmic III's original orbit (only 
154.72 miles above the earth at its apo- 
gee, 111.94 miles at its perigee) was the 
lowest yet assumed by any satellite, Rus- 
sian or American, and dangerously close 
to the upper atmosphere. After the space- 
ship had made 18 revolutions around the 
earth, U.S. and British trackers suddenly 
lost contact with it. 

Hours later, Tass conceded that Cos- 
mic II] had gone astray. When the signal 
was given for the return of the space- 
ship satellite to earth, “the spaceship de- 
scended along a noncalculated trajectory” 
and “burned up on entering the dense 
layers of the atmosphere.” 

In the usual manner of space publi- 
cists, the Russian scientists insisted that, 
before the burnout, “the planned pro- 
gram” had been accomplished and “the 
information obtained vielded new data for 
manned space flight in the near future.” 


Enterprisers' Mite 


In principle. all the food that Russians 
eat comes, or should come, from either 
collective or state-owned farms. But in 
stubborn practice. an astonishingly high 
proportion of the Russian diet. esvecially 
on its tastier side, is still supplied by 
private farming. Last week a new Soviet 
handbook provided statistics: 

@ In 1959, city and village dwellers tend- 
ing backyard gardens, and collective or 
state farm workers cultivating private 
gardens limited to one acre, turned out 
46% of all the meat, 49% of a'l the green 
vegetables, 49% of all the milk. 65°. of 
all the potatoes, and 80% of all the eggs 
consumed in Russia. The excess above 
home consumption is sold in the network 
of officially tolerated produce markets 
to which Russian housewives turn when 
goods are unobtainable in state stores. 

@ The official Russian policy is that in 
due time. as the food supplies in state 
stores become more plentiful and cheap- 
er, private gardening and the keeping of 
cows and chickens, etc.. will wither away. 
There is as yet no evidence this is han- 
pening. Despite an official campaign to 
compel private farmers to sell all live- 
stock to the state. a third of the beef 
cattle, half of the milkers, and four-fifths 
of the goats are still peasant-owned. 


NORTH AFRICA 
Racing the Clock 


President Charles de Gaulle’s talk of an 
“Algerian republic” angered Algeria's Eu- 
ropean extremists, distressed many French- 
men and left the Moslem rebels unim- 
pressed. But it made one major convert: 
Habib Bourguiba, $7 
sia, who in a fit of exasperation last Oc- 
tober welcomed Communist aid to the 
F.L.N. rebels. Last week Bourguiba was 
hailing De Gaulle’s proposal as a “big 
step forward” and using his impressive 
behind-the-scenes talents to persuade the 
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F.L.N. to give De Gaulle a final chance. 

Bourguiba is busily rounding up sup- 
port among the new African states to the 
south (pointedly omitting left-leaning 
Ghana and Guinea) to go easy on France 
in this week's Algerian debate at the U.N. 
Bourguiba’s argument: if De Gaulle gets 
his expected large majority in the Jan, 8 
referendum and deals firmly with the 
threat of violence from the European ex- 
tremists in Algeria, the way will then be 
open for Bourguiba and his allies to act as 
neutral observers in Algeria's eventual 
vote on self-determination, thus giving 
the F.L.N. rebels “serious guarantees” 
that it will be a fair referendum. Then 
the F.L.N. could achieve power by peace- 
ful political process. Explained a Tunisian 
official: “If De Gaulle’s latest behavior 
reflects a sincere desire to decolonize Al- 


MAURITANIA 
Why Not Corsica? 


Last week the vast but thinly popu- 
lated (650,000) French territory of Mau- 
ritania became the 18th nation to achieve 
independence this year. Tunisia quickly 
recognized it, but Morocco refused to, 
claiming Mauritania as a lost province 
willfully withheld from it by France. In 
October Morocco’s fiery Deputy Premier, 
Crown Prince Moulay Hassan, 31, flew 
to Tunis to convince’ President Habib 
Bourguiba that he should back the Moroc- 
can claim to Mauritania. Recalls Bour- 
guiba: “The crown prince went so far as 
to say, ‘If ever you want to lay claim to 
Sicily, we Moroccans will support you.” 
Sicily! Why not Nice and Corsica? That 
young man will just have to grow up.” 






David Langdon—@ Punch 


“ *KIND OF YOU, LADY,’ HE SAID, "BUT WE HAVEN'T QUITE 


REACHED THAT STAGE YET.’ 


geria—and we think it does—there will 
soon be no point in the F.L.N.’s carrying 
on a shooting war or receiving massive 
military aid from the Communists.” 

Hot Opposition. It was now up to De 
Gaulle himself to put his prestige on the 
line again. This week he will go to Algeria 
to explain his policies to the French army 
and the hostile European colons, who are 
already talking of demonstrations. 

Maybe some European colons might 
mull over the news from Morocco next 
door. After dodging French naval patrols, 
the Communist freighter Bulgaria docked 
at the Moroccan harbor of Tangier, un- 
loaded 3.400 tons of arms, including 14.- 
ooo rifles and automatic weapons, which 
were promptly shipped to the town of 
Oudjda near the Algerian border. Though 
the Moroccans last week insisted that the 
arms were for their own use, French intel- 
ligence agents believe the shipment was 
paid for by Red China. If so, it is the 
first tangible result of the recent visit of 
F.L.N. Chief Ferhat Abbas to Peking. 


THE ALLIES 
Charity Case 


Western Europe last week was amazed 
and bemused at the sight of the rich U.S. 
suddenly talking like a poor relation. Car- 
toonists pictured a tattered Ike holding 
out his hat as horrijed Economics Min- 
ister Ludwig Erhard told West German 
Chancellor Adenauer, “He says we have 
to make the same sacrifices in peacetime 
as we did during the war!” In Bonn, at 
a dinner given by the U.S. embassy for 
Secretary of the Treasury Anderson, one 
very senior German whispered jokingly to 
a colleague: “I hope the ambassador can 
afford to feed us.” The London Daily 
Herald had a nice old British lady tip- 
toe up to five G.I.s and offer to repay 
past U.S. generosity by sending food par- 
cels to help “your dear ones over the 
economic crisis.” The Daily Mail's Col- 
umnist John Jelley found a silver lining 
in the gold crisis (see BuSsINEss), because 
now Americans “will be forced to realize 
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that the world is not, after all, half an- 
tique shop and half soup kitchen with 
them as guardian angels of both. And we 
will once again start looking towards our 
own ingenuity and enterprise and guts to 
protect us against the squalls and earth- 
quakes of an unstable world.” 

Punch hurried valiantly into the breach 
with a supposititious Tourist Council 
brochure, which assures impoverished 
Americans that they are still welcome in 
Britain, where “our hospitality can be 
tailored to your diminished purse.’’ Some 
helpful items: 

@ “In the days of your prosperity you 
would doubtless have made the conven- 
tional rounds, London, Stratford, Win- 
chester, Bath. Windsor, walking on a car- 
pet of your own dollars. To-day, when 
every cent must pay its way. new glories 
await you.” In inexpensive Statfordshire. 
visit “Walsall. one of the few guide-book 
towns with absolutely nothing under ‘Fea- 
tures of Interest’ or “nearby Smeth- 
wick, with its locally popular Victoria 
Public Park (no charge ).” 

@ “Our free libraries and reading-rooms 
are ideal for forgetting hunger pangs, and 
are well patronized by Britons eager to 
strike up an interesting silence . . . Sym- 
pathizers with your plight will readily 
escort you on tours of gasworks, munici- 
pal offices and other near show-places 
such as the British Transport Commis- 
sion or any of the more liberal-minded 
Catchment | Drainage] Boards.” A cheap 
half-day tour: “two building sites, waits 
in selected Mayfair bus-queues, a good 
look at Aldgate Pump.” 

@ In a final edged note. Punch presents 
useful new phrases tailored to newly poor 
U.S. tourists. Recommends Punch: In- 
stead of saying. “Will you folk never 
learn to make a chilled martini?”. say “I 
am acquiring a taste for mild ale.” For 
“Yeah, we did Scotland last week-end.” 
substitute “I think we can afford the fare 
to Banbury.’ For “Keep the change, kid,” 
try “Thank you.” 

The U.S.'s allies were properly appre- 
ciative of the seriousness of the U.S. 
plight, and in serious moments serious 
about it. But some found it hard at all 
times to keep an altogether straight face. 


GHANA 
The Meddler 


By common consent in Accra, President 
Kwame Nkrumah, 51. is far too big a 
man for a small (pop. 6.000.000) land 
like Ghana; all his admirers think that 
Osagvefo (Great Man), as he is known 
around town, should be shared with the 
rest of Africa. No one endorses this thesis 
more enthusiastically than Osagyefo him- 
self. who has made almost a fulltime ca- 
reer of meddling in the affairs of other 
African nations. 

Nkrumah’s slogan is Pan-Africanism, 
but his neighbors have long been con- 
vinced that the main target is extension 
of Ghana’s—and Nkrumah’s—own realm. 
Early this vear, he espoused the cause of 
the dissident Sanwi tribesmen in the Ivory 
Coast on his western border, with the 
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Mark Kouffmon—Lire 
GHANA’S NKRUMAH 
Anybody here speak French? 


clear aim of winning their territory over 
to Ghana; on his east. he tried the same 
tactics with the Ewe tribal groups in hopes 
of disrupting newly independent Togo. 

Vanishing Respect. For his trouble, 
Nkrumah gained nothing more than the 
suspicion of African leaders who once re- 
spected Africa’s first successful freedom 
fighter. Observed the Ivory Coast's ur- 
bane President Félix Houphouet-Boigny: 
“IT must make it clear to Nkrumah that 
he has neither the right nor the means to 
annex the smallest piece of the Ivory 
Coast.” Asked Togo’s Premier Sylvanus 
Olympio: “Does he really expect to ab- 
sorb us with his puny bunch of tin soldiers 
and those two minesweepers he calls a 
navy? The man must be crazy!” 

Failing to extend his own borders, Nkru- 
mah then turned to grandiose but empty 
schemes like the wildly trumpeted Ghana- 
Guinea “union,” an unlikely alliance in 
which Guineans who spoke only French 
were expected to sit in on Accra Cabinet 
meetings with Ghanaians who spoke only 
English. and vice versa. When Guinea's 
Sékou Touré got the $11 million loan 
from Nkrumah ‘that went with the deal, 
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he contemptuously let the rest of the ar- 
rangement—one flag, common currency, 
customs union—slide into oblivion. 

Try, Try Again. But the worst debacle 
was Nkrumah’s clumsy intervention in 
the Congo's chaos. “Whenever in doubt. 
consult me, brother,” wrote Nkrumah to 
Premier Patrice Lumumba in September. 
“We have been in the game for some time 
now, and we know how to handle the 
imperialists.” (As a Commonwealth Prime 
Minister, Nkrumah delights in his status 
as a member of the Queen's Privy Council, 
but never loses a chance to belabor “Brit- 
ish imperialists.) Last week, with Lu- 
mumba in a jail cell and President Kasa- 
vubu recognized by the U.N. as the Con- 
go's legitimate ruler. it was clear that 
Nkrumah had bet on the wrong man in 
the Congo: his own Ghanaian chargé 
d'affaires, ham-handed Nathaniel Welbeck, 
had been thrown out of Léopoldville in 
disgrace and the latest planeload of dip- 
lomatic replacements from Accra turned 
back and sent home. Once again, Osagye- 
fo’s foreign policy was in tatters. 

Seeking to divert attention from this 
humiliation, Nkrumah fired off a note 
to U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold charging the U.S., Britain and 
France with supporting a Belgian effort 
to regain control of the Congo. Then he 
advised the U.N. haughtily that he had 
proposed to nine other African nations* 
the formation of an independent African 
military command to handle such difficult 
assignments in the future. Since he had 
not invited such unsympathetic nations 
as Nigeria (most populous country in 
Africa) or those of the French Commu- 
nity (except for Mali), he avoided the 
risk of a mass rejection; but even most 
of the countries Nkrumah canvassed 
would doubtless give him a polite no, 

In case this project did not come off, 
Nkrumah had another dazzler up his 
sleeve. Back from a trip to Bamako, capi- 
tal of poverty-stricken, landlocked Mali 
(pop. 4,500,000), he proudly announced 
the formation of another union. Hence- 
forth, he said, the Ghana and Mali parlia- 
ments would meet jointly, to promote 
the growing unity movement in Africa— 
though the two countries have no com- 
mon border or language. It was onward 
and upward for Osagvefo. 


U.A.R. 


Unemployed Savior 

Another man who feels the heavy 
weight of a continent on his shoulders is 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, who in 1954 wrote 
from faraway Cairo, “The Dark Continent 
is now the scene of a strange and excited 
turbulence . . . We shall not stand idly 
by. . .” With his own words ringing in his 
ears, Nasser sent cultural missions to all 
the new black nations and appointed vig- 
orous Ambassador Murad Ghaleb as Cai- 
ro’s man on the board of the Congo’s in- 
formal Diplomatic Society for the Preser- 
vation of Patrice Lumumba. But last 


* U_A.R.. Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, Sudan, Mali, 
Ethiopia, Guinea, Liberia. 
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week, soon after Kwame Nkrumah’s Gha- 
naian chargé d’affaires was thrown out on 
his ear for overzealous tinkering in local 
affairs, the Congo’s President Kasavubu 
bluntly invited Nasser to withdraw the 
U.A.R.’s plotting Ghaleb and staff as well. 
Astonished at this ingratitude, Nasser 
turned to an old Cairo weapon of reprisal; 
nationalization. Since the Congo itself 
owns nothing in Egypt he could national- 
ize. he grabbed all the big Belgian com- 
panies in town (seven major firms, in- 
cluding the Belgian-controlled Shepheard’s 
Hotel) on the theory that the Belgians 
must be whispering in Congolese ears. 


CONGO 
Bringing Him Back Alive 


It was a gala day in Léopoldville, and 
as President Joseph Kasavubu’s plane 
touched down at Ndjili airport, dozens 
of diplomats and 10,000 of the citizenry 
endured the sweltering heat to welcome 
the Hero of Manhattan who had won 
U.N. acceptance as the Congo's leader. 
When the drenching rain began that eve- 
ning, the gay crowds had scattered, and 
Kasavubu was enjoying himself at a 
homecoming banquet given in his home. 
Over at Patrice Lumumba’s house, the 
Congolese guards took shelter in a garage; 
in the downpour, no one noticed the 
black limousine that slipped into Lumum- 
ba's driveway, then raced out again with 
its furtive passenger, 





It was late the next morning before 
anyone realized that Patrice Lumumba 
had escaped. Hastily, Military Boss Colo- 
nel Joseph Mobutu dashed to a telephone 
to sound the alarm and begin the chase. 
Out went telegrams to outposts around the 
country ordering “nationwide vigilance by 
every Congolese to capture the traitor’; 
roadblocks were set up on all the roads, 
and runways at the airport were blocked 
just in case Lumumba was still in town. 
Lumumba himself left a note behind say- 
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As 
LUMUMBA IN HANDCUFFS 
After the rain, jeers. 


ing that he had merely gone to Stanley- 
ville to attend the funeral of one of his 
children who had died. 

But when Colonel Mobutu’s troops 
finally got their hands on the fleeing Lu- 
mumba, he already was beyond remote 
Port Francqui, a steamboat stop on the 
Kasai River, 400 miles from Léopoldville. 
As angry crowds surrounded the Port 
Francqui police station shouting “Judas 
and “Traitor.” the soldiers wired their 
army boss to collect Lumumba immedi- 
ately, or they would shoot him for trea- 
son. Sternly, Mobutu sent back word not 
to harm the prisoner and dispatched a 
plane to pick him up. “I cannot judge 
him. He must defend himself before the 
courts,” explained Mobutu. 

When the plane returned a few hours 





later, the disheveled Lumumba, his hands 
manacled behind his back. was pushed at 
gun point into the back of an army truck 
where he squatted sullenly in his shirt- 
sleeves for the ride to Colonel Mobutu’s 
home in an army camp nearby, “We've 
got him, we've got him! Come and look!” 
cried soldiers, twisting his head for the 
benefit of photographers, and the crowds 
along the route jeered and cursed the 
man who once was Premier. 


The King & 800 Wives 


On the farthest fringes of the central 
Congo rain forest lives fat King Lukengu 
monarch of the peace-loving Bakuba and 
their subject tribe, the Bakete. Far as 
he is from the fighting and feuding in 
the new republic’s cities, King Lukengu 
has nonetheless been roughly handled by 
democracy. Reason: his 800 wives. 

The wives—some inherited from his 





predecessor, some the gift of subjects 
eager to display loyalty, and some simply 
picked out by the monarch himself—were 
more than companions to King Lukengu. 
They sang his praises, danced at his 
orders, embroidered the exquisite rafha 
tapestries on the walls of his jungle pal- 
ace, and when he sneezed they applauded 
as royal protocol prescribes. But most 
important of all, they were obliged to 
support him—to supply him with food 
and all his other needs. 

King Lukengu’s troubles began last 
summer when the Congo became a repub 
lic and the new provincial government of 
Kasai decreed that it was “undemocratic 
for one man to keep Soo wives in a life 
of semi-serfdom. “We have our freedom 
now,” said Kasai President Barthélemy 
Mukenge, 35. “and these women must 
have theirs.” 

The man chosen to break the news 
to the King was David Mputukanga, a 
member of the subject Bakete tribe, who 
obviously relished the task. Escorted by 
a group of impressively armed soldiers, 





Kino’s WIvEs IN THE Goop OLp Days 
ing raffia walls, a sad case of nonsupport. 
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Mputuk 1 toured the outlying villages, 
where the King stabled more than half 
his wives, called the women in and asked 
if they wanted their freedom. To a wom- 
an, they did. There remained the c 
wives at the royal village of Mushenge 
itself, Waiting till the King set out on 
art 
of the forest. Mputukanga rushed in with 
his armed escort. polled the palace girls 
too. Returning. the King was enraged to 














one of his periodic visits to another + 


find that all but a meager cadre of 50 
vives had decamped. 

Throughout the land of the Bakuba 
lage after village jumped with excite- 





nent as the girls celebrated their freedom. 
\t one hamlet, twelve miles from King 
Lukengu’s seat. Mbawota, 25. a royal 
vife since childhood and mother of one of 
Lukengu’s many sons, threw her arms 
le in joy and happily declared 
“Mputukanga has guns, and the King has 
only spears.” Emboldened by the breakup 
of the royal harem, the King’s Bakuba 
subjects are holding back taxes and their 
traditional gifts to the king. 

Hidden away behind the now-sagging 
rafa walls of his palace, King Lukengu 
himself is a broken man. He looks far 
older than his 60 years (as a man with 
Soo wives well might), and his rheuma- 
tism has grown so bad that a manservant 


wit 


has to raise him to a sitting position to 
receive callers. 


U.N. 
Who Foots the Bill? 


Fortnight ago Dag Hammarskjold 
warned the U.N.’s 99 member nations that 
his treasury was “virtually empty.” He got 
respectful enough s) 


] 


pathy from everyone 
Ise, but as usual, it 


is the U.S. that 
quietly put up the $20 million, which 
should carry the U.N. through to the end 
of the year. 
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The advance from the U.S. was ear- 
marked for U.N. funds to aid underde- 
veloped countries, but the U.N. was free 
to use it as a stopgap to foot the rising 
bill for the United Nations’ Congo opera- 
tion, which is currently running at $10 
million a month. The Russians are already 
more than $10 million in arrears on their 
other assessed payments and continue to 
duck any responsibility for the Congo 
operation. Asked to cough up. they offered 
nothing whatever except a piece of ad- 
vice: the U.N. should get out. 

The Russians let the U.S. pick up 48% 
of the cost of the Children’s Fund while 
they paid a mere 2.45%, paid only a 
grudging $2,000,000 to the U.N.’s Tech- 
nical Assistance Fund as against the U.S.'s 
$30 million, They declined to contribute 
for the United Nations Emergency Force, 
which was moved into the Middle East 
after the British-French debacle at Suez. 
rhey did not even bother to join such 
U.N. voluntary agencies as the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
which supports, among others, refugees 
from Hungary and Algeria. And despite 
the Russians’ crocodile tears over the 
plight of Arab refugees, they contributed 
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nothing whatever to their support; the 


U.S. paid $23 lion. 

Excluding the still-undetermined cost 
of the Congo operation, the U.S. in 1960 
found itself paying $116 million, or 38% 
of the U.N.’s total expenditures of $ 
million. Russia’s total con 
million. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Call Me Mister 


In the Gothic vastness of the House of 
Parliament, a blond young Englishman 
wandered familiarly through the mem- 
bers’ smoking room, the green-carpeted 
corridors of the Commons and its stone- 
flagged lobbies. But although he was duly 
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elected to Parliament from South-East 
Bristol in tgso and returned three times 
since. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, 35, 
dared not enter the Commons chamber 
last week. The reason upon the death of 
his father, Tony Wedgwood Benn had be- 
come the second Viscount Stansgate. As 
a peer, he was ineligible to sit in the 
House of Commons. 

By his own account, Laborite Tony 
Benn first dreamed of becoming an M.P. 
when most of his boyhood chums were 
still aspiring to become locomotive en- 
gineers. He realized his dream at 25, rose 
rapidly in Labor Party ranks. last year 
Was transport “‘ministér’ in Labor's shad- 
ow Cabinet. But ever since his elder 
brother was killed while serving in the 
R.A.F., the shadowy menace of “the other 
place” (as the Commons calls the House 
of Lords) has hung over Tony. 

Not Convertible. Six years ago, seek- 
ing to shake off the shadow, Tony plotted 
to get rid of his peerage in advance. His 
blonde, U.S.-born wife Caroline cheerful- 
ly agreed to forgo the name, state and 
dignity of a viscountess. “Titles belong 
in fairy tales,” said she. Tony also had 


the support of his father. a distinguished 
colonial administrator and longtime M.P, 
who had reluctantly accepted his peerage 
only to help swell Labor's strength in the 


House of Lords. (The life peerage which 
does not pass on to descendants, had not 





yet been created.) Between them, Tony 
and his father researched the history of 
the peers for the past Oo years. 

In the House of Lords, Tony first 
asked for permission to renounce his peer- 
age. The lords refused. Next his father 
offered the Wedgwood Benn ( Renuncia 
tion) bill, which would allow the title to 
remain in abeyance at least in his life- 
time. “My son is not of noble blood 
Lord Stansgate pleaded. “He is a com- 








moner and wants to remain a commoner.” 
He cited Winston Churchill, who him- 
self has steadfastly refused a peerage on 
the ground that “it is a terrible thing for a 
father to doom his son to political extinc- 
tion.” Implacably, Lord Hastings, whose 
title dates back to 1290, replied: “You 
cannot make a peerage a convertible com- 
modity.” and the bill was rejected 52-24. 
Life or Death. Late last month, when 
the first Viscount Stansgate finally died 
at 83, Tony Wedgwood Benn found him- 
self in limbo. The very day the old vis- 
count breathed his last, the Commons cut 
off his now titled son’s pay; all the young 
Benns. including four small children, were 
left without means of support. Tony's 
unemployment status was made official 
when his national insurance cards were 
returned. Nobody listened when the hap- 
less peer insisted that everyone keep call- 
ing him just plain Mr. Anthony Wedg- 
wood Benn. When he applied for the 
usual M.P.’s railroad pass to visit his con 
stituency in Bristol, Viscount Stansgate 
was told to pay for the ticket himself. 
Unresigned to his fate, Tony Benn 
mailed his viscountcy patent back to the 
Lord Chamberlain at Buckingham Palace. 
Last week he watched from the Commons 
visitors’ gallery as Home Secretary “Rab” 
Butler helpfully proposed that the Com- 
mittee of Privileges investigate the ques- 
tion of whether Benn’s parliamentary 
privilege had been violated. As a last re- 
sort, Benn could still defy the 1678 rule 
barring peers from Commons by standing 
for and winning re-election to the House 
the device by which Charles Bradlaugh 
in the late roth century overturned the 
rule barring atheists from Commons. 
“Mr. Benn deserves to succeed,” pro- 
claimed the London Times, noting that 
the rule making peerages irrevocable was 
originally intended to strengthen the 
House of Lords against the subversive in- 
fluence of the King. Added the Times 
dryly: “That threat has since receded.” 


NEW ZEALAND 
Upset Down Under 


So cosseted are New Zealanders by the 
costly welfare state of the Labor Party that 
most have become almost soporitic. In 
power lor 17 ot the past 25 years, the 
Labor Party has set up a womb-to-tomb 
socialist program that provides baby bo- 
nuses, housing allowances, tax-paid medi- 
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Who needs sinks or sockets to shave? Not the man who 
uses the new Cordless Remington Lektronic Shaver. 
This remarkable new invention contains its own self- 
generating power supply—it needs no wires... no water 


. no sockets ... no soap! Yes, the new Remington 


Lektronic Shaver needs nothing but whiskers! 


No batteries to replace. Each charge stores 


powe! tor up to two weeks ot shaves Any AC 
voltage 90 to 250 recharges it. Exclusive comb- 


like rollers adjust to any beard and skin, This 
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Avoid the morning bathroom jam-up. Shave without a cord at work, on trips shaver that eliminates the cord—the Lektronic. 
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THREE WONDERFUL WAYS 
TO GIVE OLD FORESTER 


One: Spectacular de- Two: Sparkling gift- Three: Traditional 100 
canter of 100 proof wrapped fifth of light- proof bottled in bond 
bonded Old Forester,in hearted Old Forester Old Forester, in the fa- 
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at no extra charge. incharacter and flavor, Festively gift-wrapped. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + 100 PROOF. BOTTLED IN BOND + 86 PROOF + BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORP. + AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


cal care, and even off-track betting serv- 
ices. The islands have full employment, no 
poverty, but little wealth; more than 20% 
of the labor force is on the government 
payroll and nearly 50% of the population 
receives some sort of government pension. 
But tired of the controls and exorbitant 
costs of the welfare benefits, New Zea- 
landers trooped to the polls, and, in a rec- 
ord vote last week, sent the socialist gov- 
ernment to a crushing defeat, returning to 
power the conservative National Party. 

Labor's decline began shortly after the 
1957 general elections. Campaigning on a 
platform of reduced taxes and tax rebates, 
the party slipped back into power with a 
paper-thin two-vote majority in New Zea- 
land’s S8o-seat, one-chamber Parliament. 
But within months Labor Prime Minister 
Walter Nash, now 78, announced that a 
balance-of-payments financial crisis had 
forced his government to renege on its 
campaign promises. To pay its bills, the 
government slapped new taxes on beer, 
tobacco and petrol, which more than can- 
celed the tax rebates. Above all, New 
Zealand's voters were irritated by the feel- 
ing of pervasive government supervision 
of their tight little. right little island na- 
tion. A frequent gripe is that in the midst 
of prosperity, no one can buy an auto- 
mobile except after paying exorbitant im- 
port duties and taxes (137¢¢ on U.S. cars), 
and even then the red tape makes delivery 
a matter of months. 

New Zealand's new Prime Minister is 
Keith J. Holyoake, 56, who will have a 
solid ten-vote majority in the new Parlia- 
ment. The son of a farmer, Holyoake left 
school at twelve to help run the family 
farm in Riwaka. He finished his educa- 
tion with correspondence courses, has been 
in Parliament since 1932, save for one 
five-year break. 

A conciliator rather than an innovator, 
Holyoake will maintain most of the La- 
bor Party's existing welfare programs, but 
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CONSERVATIVE HOLYOAKE 


New balm for bruises. 
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will call a halt to further nationalization 
in an effort to stimulate the renewed 
growth of private enterprise. With La- 
bor's leadership either enfeebled by age or 
shot down in the election returns, the 
National Party is preparing for a long 
stay in power. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Road to the 20th Century 


Only 35 miles from Manila, the Philip- 
pine barrio (village) of Santo Nino is a 
town out of the Middle Ages—without 
plumbing. electricity or medicine. One 
cause of Santo Nifo’s squalor is its isola- 
tion; for centuries its only access to the 
outside world has been a winding trail 
over which common folk move on foot, 
the more prosperous on donkey back. Last 
week, sweating under the tropical sun. 
200 half-naked men and boys from Santo 
Nino were hacking out a broad, five-mile 
highway to take out the village’s produc- 
tion of timber, copra and rice, and in 
return bring in the 2oth century. 

Santo Nifo’s farm-to-market road is 
part of a quiet revolution in the Philip- 
pines’ 24.000 rural villages. Bureaucrati- 
cally known as PACD (for office of the 
Presidential Assistant on Community De- 
velopment) and financed by the U.S. 
International Cooperation Administration 
and the Philippine government, the 
four-year-old village-improvement _ pro- 
gram shines out in startling contrast to 
the grubby corruption that has come to 
dominate Philippine public life once again 
under the regime of indulgent President 
Carlos Garcia. 

Poll Watcher. At a total cost of $30 
million, PACD has raised rice production 
through village-scaled irrigation projects 
to as high as 5,000 Ibs. per acre (nearly 
five times the Philippine average), re- 
seeded fishermen’s depleted oyster beds, 
supplied farmers with 10,000 brood sows 
and helped set up barrio councils to 
promote self-government. In the process, 
PACD has made itself the Philippines’ 
most effective weapon against the still- 
present Communist-led Hukbalahap guer- 
rillas, whose strength has always rested 
on the misery of the islands’ 19 million 
barrio residents. 

The man behind PACD is Ramon P. 
Binamira, 33, who while still at Univer- 
sity of the Southern Philippines law 
school organized 30.000 Filipino students 
into a poll-watching corps whose vigilance 
contributed notably to the 1953 clean 
election of the Philippines’ late beloved 
President Ramon Magsaysay. Once in 
office, Magsaysay wanted to give Bina- 
mira a Cabinet post, but he decided in- 
stead to live a while among the barrio peo- 
ple, who constitute the submerged 70% of 
the Filipino population. 

The barrio Binamira chose was a fishing 
village whose people were starving be- 
cause commercial trawlers had taken all 
the fish out of the bay. Binamira led 
a legal fight to force the trawlers to stay 
three miles offshore so that the village 
fishermen in their outriggers would have 
a chance. He also helped Magsaysay to 





PACD’s BINAMIRA 
New hands on the plow. 


set up a special office to train idealistic 
young Filipinos for village service. 

A Thin Line. Today some 1,500 young 
Filipinos work for PACD. The require- 
ments are stiff: out of 100 to apply, only 
eight pass the written exam, and of these 
only four, on the average, are selected. 
To avoid a handout psychology, Binamira 
gets villagers to contribute up to half 
the cost of cach project, in goods or 
services. Result: the actual cash spent 
goes a long way. One village built its own 
copra-drying plant, used part of the profit 
to add two classrooms to the local school. 

Though many of his henchmen resent 
PACD’s immunity to political pressure, 
President Garcia has always kept hands 
off it, aware that interference with its 
operations might well mean the end of 
U.S. aid for the projec But with a 
presidential election coming up next year, 
Garcia already made it plain that he 
and his Nacionalista Party will claim 
all possible credit for PACD’s success. 
Said he last week: “I know PACD is 
not a political organization. but I'd like 
to believe the people will show their 
gratitude.” Binamira—whose own politi- 
cal potential looks great to Manila’s form 
makers—is too cagey to dispute Garcia’s 
claims, but he loses no chance to proclaim 
his opposition to any political interference 
in PACD. Says he: “Only a thin line 
separates order from chaos in the rural 
Philippines. In the hands of a demagogue 
we'd be lost.” 









* Two weeks ago, checking into the Philippine 
Ministry of Agriculture's handling of U.S, aid 
funds earmarked for free fertilizer for peasants, 
ICA uncovered instances of improper distribu- 
tion, entered a prompt-—-though probably vain 
—demand for repayment of its $3,400,000, 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Warning Beneath the Cliff 


Tragic coincidences are not uncommon 
in Dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo's 
Dominican Republic. Last week Trujillo's 
mouthpiece. El Caribe, reported another: 
the curious case of three wellborn sisters 
noted for their opposition to the Dictator. 
They were found dead near the wreckage 
of a Jeep at the bottom of a 150-ft. 
cliff on the north coast of the tight 
little island. Said El Cdribe: “The ac- 
cident in which Driver Rufino Cruz and 
the sisters Patria Mirabal de Gonzales, 
Minerva Mirabal de Tavarez and Maria 
Teresa Mirabal de Guzman died is pre- 
sumed to have happened when Cruz lost 
control of the vehicle.” 

There was much to the story of the 
three Mirabal sisters that El Cdribe did 
not tell, The story began with Minerva, 
32, who reportedly caught the Dictator’s 
eye some years ago when she was a pretty 
university student. When Trujillo tried to 
exercise his Dominican version of droit 
du seigneur, Minerva’s response was a 
stinging slap on the face. Shortly there- 
after, both Minerva and her middle-aged 
father were jailed. Minerva briefly, her 
father for two years before he was released 
—to die 15 days later of a combination of 
malnutrition, beatings and general misuse. 
The sisters all married anti-Trujillo hus- 
bands—a lawyer, an engineer, a farmer. In 
1957 the three couples began organizing 
an underground opposition to the Dic- 
tator among the Dominican Republic's 
middle and professional classes; after the 
failure of a Cuba-based airborne invasion 
in 19s. the underground movement took 
as its name the date of the failure—the 
14th of June. Last January, as the 14th of 
June gathered strength to strike at Tru- 
jillo, the Dictator got word of the plot 
and cracked down. 

In the trials that followed, two of the 
husbands got 20 years, the other 3c. To 
forestall plotting, the men were sent to 
widely separated prisons. Two of the 
sisters themselves were imprisoned briefly. 
then allowed to return to their family 
home near Salcedo, 7o miles northwest of 
Ciudad Trujillo. Two months ago, with- 
out explanation, all three husbands were 
moved to a prison near Salcedo. There, 
after a tantalizing delay, the wives were 
granted permission to make a joint visit 
a fortnight ago. The sisters’ cars had 
been confiscated; gratefully they accepted 
a stranger's offer to ride to the prison 
in his Jeep. On the way back, for reasons 
unexplained, the Jeep driver left the main 
highway for an unnecessary—and fatal— 
jounce along a desolate, cliff-edged road. 

There was, of course, no hint of foul 
play in the reports from Trujilloland, 
But the terrible deaths of the three sisters 
and their driver—who presumably was 
considered expendable—would be some- 
thing for the 14th of June underground 
to think about. 
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Victim MINERVA MIRABAL DE TAVAREZ 
A slap on the seigneur's face. 


CUBA 


The New Revolutionaries 

Cuba's new revolutionaries may not be 
very well organized, but they are learn- 
ing, and they mean what they say. The 
Havana resistance promised Fidel Castro 
no rest—no rest is what he is getting. In 
the early morning one day last week, eight 
bombs exploded in the city, knocking out 
the electricity in a fifth of Havana, in- 
cluding the business district. Burning 
phosphorous sticks went into the mail 
drops at the central post office to burn 
the day’s mail collection; another bomb 
burst a water pipe at an intersection. 

Dynamite Downtown. Havana has 
seen noisier days, including one with 20 
bombs earlier in the week, but none worse. 
In place of the usual black-powder noise- 
makers planted in the suburbs, these 
bombs were éxploded downtown and were 
packed with dynamite. The provinces 
were not far behind. Saboteurs on horse- 
back burned out an Agrarian Reform In- 
stitute garage in Pinar del Rio, derailed 
the Havana-Santiago express train at San- 
ta Clara, fired a Havana-Santiago bus. 

The opposition’S strongest blow to date 
found Castro showing signs of strain, El 
Mundo Editor Luis Gomez Wanguermert, 
a Castro spokesman, said flatly: “Cuba 
would welcome any relaxation of tension 
with the U.S.” A few nights later at Ha- 
vana University, Castro himself an- 
nounced: “The Cuban revolution does not 
have to be exported.” 

Hard to Turn Back. Events that Cas- 
tro himself set in motion were moving too 
fast for any sudden slowdown. At Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. a U.S. range safety officer 


made a lightning decision, pressed the de- 
struction button on a malfunctioning sat- 
ellite rocket, and fragments weighing up 
to go Ibs. showered down within ten miles 
of Holguin (pop. 70,000). In normal times 
the incident would be covered by an em- 
barrassed apology; in the anti-U.S. atmos- 
phere of Cuba the effect was hopeless- 
ly inflammatory. Revolucién, Castro's 
mouthpiece, exploded at a “new Yankee 
provocation.” Nor was the U.S. very con- 
ciliatory: to Cuba went a note curtly 
asking for the fragments back. 

A couple of hundred miles away in the 
Sierra Escambray, Dr. Manuel Fajardo, 
29. Castro's close friend and personal 
physician, who was also commander of the 
local militia. intercepted two boys head- 
ing into hills that still hide some 300 op- 
positionists. Dr. Fajardo opened fire and 
was shot dead in the fight. Fidel Castro 
gave Fajardo the revolutionary version of 
a Chicago-style funeral, and_ bitterly 
blamed “the bandits of the Pentagon.” 
Meanwhile, in Peking, “Che” Guevara got 
for Cuba's bare-larder economy the big- 
gest foreign loan Red China ever made— 
$60 million for five years at no interest. 
It was growing difficult for Cuba to turn 
back, or even pause. 


They Would Be Free 


While Havana undergoes its trial by 
bomb, another city, 200 miles across the 
Florida Straits, has become a Cuban refu- 
gee camp. By fishing boat and by yacht, 
by commercial airliner or hijacked plane, 
an estimated soo Cubans each day are 
now fleeing Castro’s Cuba, and most of 
them converge on Miami. By last week an 
incongruous lump of more than 30,000 
worried Cubans had crowded into the win- 
ter vacationland, and more were coming. 

The politically reliable young men can 
sometimes sign up with a resistance group, 
or go off to a crude camp in the boon- 
docks, where they learn guerrilla warfare. 
Only two of the 50 or so exile groups 
in Miami have much organization. The 
Democratic Revolutionary Front, a five- 
group coalition coordinated by ex-Premier 
Manuel (“Tony”) Varona. 51, has a big 
brick building and the best financing; the 
Revolutionary Movement of the People 
(M.R.P.), headed by Engineer Manuel 
Ray, 37. has less money but is believed 
to operate the most effective underground 
inside Cuba. Both make only the smallest 
dent in the mass of jobless, moneyless 
Cubans. 

Living on Pennies. Most of the exiles 
are middle-class people uprooted from 
home and job and just barely scraping by. 
Arriving in Miami with the single $5 bill 
allowed them by Castro, they jam into 
households that already crowd 12 to 18 
people into a single house, spend their 
time talking, arguing and fighting their 
own civil war against the Fidelistas in 
Miami’s permanent Cuban population of 
some 40,000. Score in recent weeks: two 
dynamitings, four Molotov-cocktail at- 
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tacks, one case of arson, about evenly split 
between pro- and anti-Castro factions. 

Miami's police pray that the Cubans 
will find jobs to keep them busy. But 
Dade County already counts 22,000 un- 
employed Americans. and probably no 
more than 1,000 refugees have regular 
jobs. Former Under Secretary of Com- 
merce Carlos Smith, 52, wears a white 
coat as a Fontainebleau Hotel room wait- 
er; former Supreme Court Justice José 
Cabezas is a fruit-plant shipping clerk; 
Prensa Libre’s onetime personnel director 
Diego Gonzalez, 42. sorts soda bottles in a 
supermarket for 7o¢ an hour and is glad 
to have the work. “We get $6 to $8 a 
day.” said a former customs officer who 
finds casual work on the docks. “We split 
with the others, of course.” A surgeon and 
his family live off the wages of their 14- 
year-old son, who is a printer's devil. 

Aid from Ike. The influx has reached 
the point where organized aid must re- 
place warm hearts and individual assist- 
ance. A year ago, the Miami diocese of 
the Roman Catholic Church pioneered 
with .practical help—a $75,000 Catholic 
Latin Center staffed with four priests and 
four nuns, and with a nursery, clinic 
chapel. adult education school to teach 
English. Last October a permanent Citi- 
zens Committee was organized and now 
there is a Cuban Refugee Emergency Em- 
ployment Center with six bilingual in- 
terviewers. The Rockefeller Foundation 
donated $10,000 to the Catholic Latin 
Center for immediate aid, and the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, veteran of 
the Hungarian refugee effort, was prepar- 
ing a nationwide call for $1,000,000. 

Last week the U.S. Government itself 
stepped in. After a six-weeks, on-the-spot 
investigation by former Assistant De- 
fense Secretary Tracy Voorhees, President 
Eisenhower set aside $1,000,000 from his 
$1so million special contingencies’ fund 
for Miami refugee aid, mostly to resettle 
the unemployed exiles in areas offering 
jobs. In making available the money, Ike 
invoked a Mutual Security Act clause 
authorizing assistance to refugees from 
Communism, and thus for the first time 
the U.S. officially labeled Cuba as Red. 


PERU 
APRA's Big Chance 


On a recent Sunday in Lima, a mob of 
swarthy, high-cheekboned workers crowd- 
ed into the courtyard of an old two-story 
building called “The House of the Peo- 
ple.” In a carnival mood, the workers 
guffawed at puppet shows, consumed bowls 
of guinea-pig soup and bottles of rotgut 
pisco brandy sold at kiosks emblazoned 
with the initials of the political party 
hosting the blowout—APRA. By such 
homespun come-ons, Peru's American 
Revolutionary Popular Alliance was busily 
laying the groundwork last week for the 
1962 presidential election—and what the 
movement thinks is its best opportunity 
to rule in 36 years of struggle. . 

APRA is one of the great oddities of 
Latin American politics. Though it has 
the oldest name of the mass-based parties, 
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HAYA DE LA Torre AppRESSING PEASANTS (1957) 
With pisco, puppets and a program. 
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Smoking Pistols. APRA was founded 
in Mexico in 1924 by an angry, 29-year- 
old student exiled from Peru for insti- 
gating workers’ riots: Victor Raul Haya 
de la Torre, who still remains as its lead- 
er. In the erratic early days, Haya bor- 
rowed as casily from right as from left, 
denounced “Yankee imperialism” while 
adopting a fascist-style, raised-arm salute. 
As both Haya and APRA matured, the 
party turned moderate, has since plugged 
for land reform and economic growth. 

Permitted to return from exile in 1931, 
Haya stumped the country as the new 
party’s presidential candidate, fired the 
peasants and workers into unprecedented 
rallies. The landowning aristocracy made 
sure the presidency went to an army 
colonel, who jailed Haya and issued a 
chilling order: “I want to see Aprista 
blood on every bayonet.” Apristas an- 
swered with smoking pistols. At Haya’s 
home town of Trujillo in July 
peasants killed 150 soldiers. The army re- 
taliated by massacring 5.000 Apristas. 

Living Underground. The next 13 years 
Haya spent in prison or underground. In 
1945, then (and now) President Manuel 
Prado, a banker, legalized APRA, but 
under a new name. Out of hiding, Haya 
spoke before 175,000: “We aspire to create 
an authentic social justice, not one that 
comes from Moscow.” Yet once again, 
when an APRA-hatmg newspaper editor 
was murdered. the aristocracy threw out 
the coalition regime that APRA had helped 
elect (but in which it did not have a com- 
manding voice) and forced the party back 
underground. Haya spent five years as a 
refugee in the Colombian embassy before 
he was allowed to leave the country. 

Four years ago the still-outlawed Apris- 
tas made another deal with Banker Prado, 
and one that looked as if it would stick. 
In return for election support, Prado 
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legalized the party. In another display of 
fair-mindedness, Prado appointed the 
loudest critic of his inflationary policies, 
Newspaper Publisher Pedro Beltran, as 
his Premier. The two have since given 
Peru constitutional government and, 
through tightfisted austerity, have braked 
inflation. 

Now Prado and Beltran appear willing 
to accord APRA its long-frustrated op- 
portunity to win an election. Under the 
constitution Prado cannot succeed him 
self, and Beltran says of Apristas: “Today 
they are behaving like law-abiding citi- 
zens.” More and more of Peru's big rich 
privately admit that, with 72° of its 
10,500,000 people underfed. 55% illiter- 
ate and rural peasants land-needy, Peru 
is ripe for reform. As a result, Haya’s 
argument—that his modified APRA is the 
best hope of carrying out reform and 
averting Castro-style gaining 
ground. 

Last week, as APRA organized its cam- 
paign, Haya was first choice as candidate. 
But if Haya’s old enemies will not permit 
an Aprista in the presidential palace 
APRA will settle on a compromise candi- 
date at the head of an APRA-led united 
front. In Rome, where he lives in self- 
exile to avoid becoming a_ between- 
elections target in Peru, Haya, now 6s, 
“T will return to Lima in February 
and put myself at the disposal of the 
party.” He promises an anti-Communist 
platform combining foreign investment 
with constructive reform. 

To succeed, Haya de la Torre will have 
to soothe the suspicions of Peru’s mili- 
tary, while reassuring the Indians that 
their party is still reformist. Failure would 
boost the chances of APRA’s chief chal- 
lenger, young (48) Architect Fernando 
Belatnde Terry, the nationalist firebrand 
leader of the Popular Action Party who 
enjoyed Communist backing in 1956 and 
who, during recent village tours, drew big 
peasant turnouts, 
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The New York Central spits in winter's eye! 


To a railroad, winter had always meant drifted 
snow, frozen switches and delayed trains. Then 
Central’s imaginative research staff attacked Old 
Man Winter with a new weapon, the Snow Blower! 
A surplus jet engine from a B-36 hitched on toa 
caboose becomes a controlled hurricane swirling 
through icebound switchyards. In its wake, lights 
change from red to green, and that shipment to 
Boston you were worried about is on its way. 
The Snow Blower is one of a host of ideas 
springing from Central’s Technical Research Cen- 
ter. In this lab you’ll find Central men utilizing 
nuclear energy, electronics, all the newest tech- 
niques, plus down-to-earth common sense to de- 


velop faster, more efficient freight transportation. 

Most important, Central’s research has one ma- 
jor objective...to provide our customers with 
faster schedules, consistent on-time performance, 
and continually better service. 
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UNMISTAKABLY NEW... UNMISTAKABLY THUNDERBIRD 


The new adventure 
in Klegance 


WO GENERATIONS of Thunderbirds have flashed 
ip the American landscape with a quick, 
easy elegance all their own. In six brilliant years they 
have inspired more dreams—and more automobile 
designers—than any other cars in history. 

Here, for 1961, is the most dramatically beautiful 
new line since Thunderbird last started a trend. 
Even at rest it looks like adventure—but when it 
begins to move, it is elegance come alive—a sports 
car in spirit, a luxury car in action, 


The distinction of this unique 4-passenger auto- 


mobile is based on a number of remarkable engineer- 





ing advances. The new optional Swing-Away 
Steering Wheel glides out of your way for easier, 
more graceful entrances and exits—yet locks safely 





in place before you can drive. Doors are wider, 
windshield projections have been eliminated. 


There is new comfort, new luxury everywhere. 
r 
Twelve extra pounds of foam rubber have been 
added to the contoured seats. Although exterior 
dimensions are unchanged, imaginative engineering 
(including the use of curved side windows) has sub- 
stantially increased shoulder, leg and hip room, 


All horizons come closer with the new Thunder- 
bird 390 Special V-8. And three power assists—all 
standard equipment—double your pleasure in get- 
ting there. New Cruise-O-Matie Drive introduces 
you to the silk-on-silk smoothness of vacuum- 
controlled shifting. New Power Steering reduces 
steering effort by 65°. New Power Brakes are 
larger, more positive—and adjust themselves auto- 
matically. And, with the Thunderbird’s familiar 
trim dimensions on an even wider tread, you corner 
flatter, maintain a sports-car grip on the most 
wildly twisting roads. 

Add durability features like three-phase rust- 
prevention treatment of the body and triple-life 
aluminized mufflers, and you realize why Thunder- 
bird has the finest resale record of any luxury car. 
The 1961 Thunderbird should be almost a bankable 
item. 

We think you'll agree that the temptation to 
Thunderbird is now more irresistible than ever. 

Foro omsion, Sard Meror’ Company, 


‘61 THUNDERBIRD 


UNIQUE IN ALL THE WORLD 
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Puysicist GLASER & BONNIE 
Better bubbles. 


TWO FOR THE PRIZE OF ONE, headlined 
the Washington Post—and so it was when 
Dr. Donald Glaser, 34, this year’s Nobel 
laureate in physics, married Ruth Louise 
(“Bonnie”) Thompson, 23, a University 
of California math major. First thrown 
together in a U.C. radiation lab, where 
he was testing his liquid hydrogen bubble 
chamber and she was a part-time pro- 
grammer for a computer, the Glasers 
winged off last week toward Stockholm 
and a honeymoon helped along with 
$43,627 in Nobel money. 

After six years of house arrest in a 
Cairo suburb, Major General Mohammed 
Naguib, original “strongman” of Egypt's 
1952 revolution against King Farouk, was 
once again at liberty. Naguib, who proved 
too good to be strong, was first slapped 
into confinement when he showed signs 
of developing mass popularity and thereby 
outgrowing his role as front man for a 
junta led by Egypt's current President, 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. Though Naguib was 
freed last July on the anniversary of his 
revolution, his new status passed unno- 
ticed until last week, because he continues 
to enjoy life in the same well-accoutered 
villa that was his “prison.” 

On his 86th birthday, Sir Winston 
Churchill, recovering from the fracture 
of a minor bone in his back from a bed- 
room fall, abruptly announced that he in- 
tended to rise phoenixlike and have a 
party. When Lady Churchill and his doc- 
tors vetoed the inspiration, Britain’s most 
eminent citizen took it quite well, spent 
most of the day in bed accepting person- 
al greetings from friends, children and 
grandchildren, and shoveling through the 
blizzard of congratulations that fell upon 
the threshold of his London town house 
in Hyde Park Gate. At the family lunch- 
eon table, Sir Winston presided over a 
mighty repast of oysters, turtle soup, 
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roast pheasant, champagne and all the 
trimmings, plus an 85-lb. birthday cake 
doused with his favorite brandy. Church- 
ill’s birthday moved New York Times 
Correspondent Sulzberger to recall how 
he recently remarked to Sir Winston in 
Morocco that men might soon zoom to 
other planets. “Oh, no!” cried Churchill. 
“Why would anyone wish to leave this 
earth?” 





se wa & 

Ill lay: Pro Tennistar Karol Fageros, 
26, whose broken ribs were mending in a 
Youngstown, Ohio hospital, after an Ohio 
Turnpike collision between a truck and a 
chartered bus carrying Karol and the New 
York Skyscrapers pro basketball team on 
an exhibition tour; Miriam Amanda 
(“Ma”) Ferguson, 85, first woman ever 
elected a state Governor (in Texas in 
1924, after her late husband, Governor 
James Ferguson, was impeached for mis- 
use of state funds), recovering in an Aus- 
tin hospital after a heart attack. 


. 

After losing 14 Ibs. in a sleep-little 
month, Laos’ jungle doctor, Thomas A. 
Dooley, visited Hong Kong to talk about 
a new Southeast Asian hospital program, 
soon was in a hospital himself with an 
initial diagnosis of “sheer exhaustion.” 
Because Dooley was operated on for chest 
cancer last year, doctors were clearly 
worried by his weight loss and run-down 
condition. But from his bed, Tom Dooley 
33, Offered his own wry diagnosis: “I 
would call it old age.” 

Back from Manhattan and recognition 
as the rightful occupant of his country’s 
U.N. seat, Congo President Joseph 
Kasavubu, attired in a special uniform 
as Congolese army commander in chief, 
got even warmer recognition from his 
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Warmer reception. 
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Crooner Darin & SANDRA 
Sadder swooners. 


wife at Léopoldville airport, was wildly 
hailed as “King” by some of his excitable 
countrymen. 
ew of 

In a step that was bound to confuse 
the emotions of millions of bobby-socked 
swooners, Bronx-born (as Walden Robert 
Cassatto) Dreamboat Groaner Bobby 
(Mack the Knife) Darin, 24, married 
Teen-Age Starlet Sandra (The Reluctant 
Debutante) Dee, 18, “on the spur of the 
moment” at 3 a.m. in the apartment of a 
music publisher who lives in Elizabeth, 
N.J. With a borrowed wedding ring on 
her finger, Sandra (real name: Alexandra 
Zuck) observed romantically; “We just 


wanted to get it over with.” 
Twice excused from Smith Act trials 


because of a serious heart ailment, the 
former chairman of the U.S. Communist 
Party, William Z. Foster, 79, last week 
got federal court permission to head east, 
to the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia, for 
therapeutic and restorative measures. 
Though the court specified that Foster 
could remain outside the U.S. for only one 
year, hardly anyone else was urging him 
to hurry home, 
— 

Soon to go on the block at London’s 
famed auctioneering firm of Sotheby’s: 
almost 400 items from the Italian estate 
of Britain’s late Author-Caricaturist Sir 
Max Beerbohm. Most prized collectors’ 
pieces up for sale are books on whose fly- 
leaves Sir Max had thoughtfully composed 
dedications from their famous authors to 
himself. Example: a copy of Queen Vic- 
toria’s More Leaves from the Journal of 
a Life in the Highlands, wherein, in Her 
Late Majesty's flourishing script, Beer- 
bohm also caught her style: “For Mr. 
Beerbohm . . . the never-sufficiently-to-be- 
studied writer, whom Albert looks down 
on affectionately, I am sure—from his 
Sovereign Victoria R.I., Balmoral, 1899.” 
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TRADE MARK 





“Now we can train new salesmen with movies 
anywhere, any time...in just an hour” 


“Our training movie provides trainees 


with more thorough comprehension of 


our way of selling than training manuals 
ever did, and it’s less expensive and more 
efficient than traveling training experts,” 
says T. O. Kaplen, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of Atlas Sewing Centers, Inc., head- 
quarters, Houston, Texas. 

“It works so well that we've given each 
of our 65 store managers a 16mm Kodak 
Pageant Sound Projector so that any one 
of them can train new men when they 
want to. 

“Our choice of projector, we knew, 
would be important, because store man- 
agers, like everyone else, are too busy to 
worry about machinery that’s complicated 
to operate or too much trouble to keep 
in running order. After many ‘loaner’ 
demonstrations of various makes, and 


Kodak Pageant Projector 
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after asking others who use movies, we 
decided the Kodak Pageant would be 
easiest to operate, and would have the 
stamina to take inexperienced handling. 

“Our movie was professionally pro- 
duced. And it, along with this uncompli- 
cated Kodak Pageant Projector, makes a 
training session smooth, interesting, and 
understandable. The demonstration is 
ideal. The trainee sees and hears not only 
what to say and when to say it, but also 
how to say it, even to the proper inflec- 
tion, emphasis, and gestures. 

“None of the precisely worked out mes- 
Sage is ever omitted or diluted. And out- 
side pressures have no interfering in- 
fluence. Our trainee is ‘captive’ in a dark- 
ened quiet room—the right atmosphere 
for concentration.” 

If you would like to learn more about the 


way movies are being used by business and 
industry, or if you would like literature 
about Kodak Pageant Projectors, mail this 
coupon to us now, 

You may see a Kodak Pageant demon- 
strated by calling your Kodak audio-visual 
dealer, 


Kodak Pageant Projector 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 











| 
| Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. | 
| Send me, without obligation, Kodak | 
| Pageant Bulletin, V3-22. | 
| Name ee ee on 
TITLE. = | 
| ADDRESS. — = 
| CITY. — STATE 

Tone | 
ee ell 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





EDUCATION 


Hot Seat in New Orleans 


In the center of all the excitement in 
New Orleans last week, School Superin- 
tendent James F. Redmond appeared in 
court to face a lawsuit. He had refused to 
release the names of children in integrated 
schools. Why? Redmond’s answers were 
polite, professional. His lawyer was not 
satisfied. Said he: “Isn't it a fact, Dr. 
Redmond, that you told me you'd be 
hanged and quartered before you would 
hand over the names of those little girls?” 
Answered Redmond with a smile: “Yes, I 
suppose it is.” 

Quiet resolution in the face of extraor- 
dinary pressure has come to be the mark 
of Superintendent Redmond, 45, who in 
the past four months has been vilified and 
“fired” by the state legislature, enjoined 
by the federal courts, sued by one of his 
bosses, insulted by the citizens of his city, 
and threatened by a nightly barrage of 
anonymous hate calls. He has calmly gone 
on running the embattled schools of New 
Orleans (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS) without 
state funds. This month he himself has 
not been paid. But when some New Or- 
leans parents last week started a “dollars 
for Redmond” drive to pay his salary and 
raised $175 by noon the first day, he 
asked them to stop. 

Only Up. Redmond came to New Or- 
leans in 1953, the choice of a school 
board that searched the U.S. for two 
years. He found an administrative system 
so muddled that even a business man- 
ager was lacking. Despite mounting enroll- 
ments (from 65,000 then to 94,000 now), 
only three new schools had been com- 
pleted since 1938. “There was no place to 
go but up,” he says. 

Redmond put together a tight organiza- 
tion, built 34 new schools, devised a sys- 
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SUPERINTENDENT REDMOND 
Fired, enjoined, insulted and sued, 


40 








Puysicist LINDEMANN 


tem for constantly revising the curricu- 
lum. Against hot opposition, he started 
the Benjamin Franklin High School for 
bright youngsters. which graduated its 
first class last year (“It was in orbit be- 
fore Sputnik”). His proudest memory of 
the first day of integration three weeks 
ago, when truancy was rife, is that “my 
Franklin kids stuck with it.” 

Redmond has stuck with it himself. 
Mobs chanted outside his office not long 
ago, and a secretary rushed in with a ru- 
mor that in ten minutes the building 
would go up in smoke. Grinned Redmond: 
“What color?” At the two nearly de- 
serted schools that took in token Negroes 
(three in one; one in the other), he keeps 
idle teachers at work every day planning 
and preparing lessons. 

Maybe Out. Last year a management 
consultant's report expressed amazement 
that New Orleans could keep a man of 
Redmond’s ability for the salary it paid 
him ($23,500). Kansas-born, Roman Cath- 
olic Jim Redmond has been a rising light 
in U.S. public education since 1940, when 
he became assistant to Kansas City Su- 
perintendent Herold Hunt, who later 
moved to Chicago, taking Redmond with 
him. Both men won renown for cleaning 
up Chicago's graft-ridden public schools. 
When Hunt became an education profes- 
sor at Harvard in 1953, Redmond went to 
New Orleans. 

Realist Redmond knows that he may be 
the first to go after the integration tur- 
moil passes. Much of his job involves 
dealing with the state legislature, which 
has already fired him. “If I can’t perform 
that part of my. job,” says he, “we'll have 
to move on.” 

That would seem tragic to teachers at 
the integrated schools, who recently sent 
a delegation to his office to say: “We 
want you to know that we'll be in school 
Monday morning raring to go.” Says Red- 
mond; “That just Shows you can't scare 
intelligent people. Their education is their 
strength. That's why this fight to preserve 
education is so important.” 


Bring on the Scientists 

In an advanced industrial society, how- 
ever democratic, a “handful of men in 
secret’ make the choices that “determine 
in the crudest sense whether we live or 
die.” So argued English Novelist Sir 





Sr ¢ £ 
NOVELIST SNOW Cuemist T1zarp 
Chosen to make the secret decisions of national survival. 


Adrian Bo rd 


Charles Percy Snow last week as he de- 
livered Harvard University’s prestigious 
Godkin Lectures on public affairs.* Snow's 
plea was for more scientists in govern- 
ment, thus minimizing the role of hunch 
and political intuition. 

Famed as a critic of the “two-culture” 
gap between scientists and nonscientists, 
Sir Charles is qualified to protest: he 
was a physicist long before he became 
Britain's most knowledgeable novelist of 
top-level science and politics (The New 
Men, The Masters, The Affair); he was 
knighted not for literature but for his 
work as chief organizer of scientists in the 
World War Il Ministry of Labor. To il- 
lustrate his point, he said last week, “The 
best I can do is tell a story.” 

Hidden Feud. With a novelist’s relish 
Insider Snow then described one of the 
unknown battles of wartime Britain: the 
feud between Sir Henry Tizard (rhymes 
with lizard), “the best scientific mind that 
in England has ever applied itself to war,” 
and German-raised F. A. Lindemann (later 
Lord Cherwell), right-hand science adviser 
to Winston Churchill. As Snow tells it, 
the fate of England all but hung on the 
enmity between these two strong men. 

Once close friends (and now both dead), 
Tizard and Lindemann turned to public 
power after failing to reach the first rank 
in pure science. They had little else in 
common. Chemist Tizard, who at times 
“looked like a highly intelligent and sen- 
sitive frog,” was the outgoing, very Eng- 
lish son of a regular navy officer. The 
“very odd and very gifted” Physicist Lin- 
demann was “repressed, suspicious, malev- 
olent.” A fanatic Englishman-by-adoption, 
he was a fierce ascetic who shunned sen- 
sual pleasures. Snow recalls him as “an 
extreme and cranky vegetarian who lived 
largely on the whites of eggs,t Port Salut 
cheese and olive oil.” 

In the 1920s the ambitious and “dis- 
tinctly rich” Lindemann, said Snow, be- 
gan iting his singular vegetarian meals 
at a good many of the great English 
houses.”” He met Churchill, formed a life- 
long friendship, even though Churchill 








* To be published next spring as a Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection by Harvard University 
Press. 


+ Lindemann found yolks to be “too exciting.” 
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Quality runs in the family 






IN THE NEW, CLEAR BOTTLE 
FIVE STAR 
THE FLAVOR THAT IS 
STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


IN THE WORLD'S 
MOST FAMOUS BOTTLE 
PINCH 
THE SOVEREIGN SCOTCH 


Both from the House of Haig...the oldest Scotch whisky distillers, founded in 1627 
Don't be Vague...ask for Haig & Haig = BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF, RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 


What it takes to say."‘Hello” — anywhere! 


It takes you only a few twirls of the dial. But, behind that dial 
it takes a network so complex few people have seen more than 
a fraction of it. It takes billions of manufactured parts, yet 
it’s so simple to use most first-graders are old hands at it. 
This is our nation’s telephone network. It’s yours to command 
to carry your voice clearly and instantly — anywhere! 
Building a large part of this versatile network is Western 
Electric’s job as manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell 
Telephone System. We make intricate telephone central 


offices that route your calls; millions of miles of wires, cables 
and radio relay systems that carry your voice; tiny transis- 
tors; switchboards; telephones themselves. These and thou- 
sands of other parts are made — and made to work together — 
by Western Electric for the Bell System. 

With Bell Laboratories who design what we make, and the 
Bell companies who operate it, Western Electric helps build 
the network that gives you what it takes to say “Hello” any- 
where—the finest, most flexible telephone service in the world. 


Manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System Wesfern Electric 

















soon was out of political favor. Tizard 
took a different road. After teaching at 
Oxford, he turned to science-advising at 
Whitehall, and with his bluff, soldierly 
manner “fitted into that world from the 
start.” Lindemann was jealous. 

In 1934 the Air Ministry gave Tizard 
charge of a four-man committee to study 
British air defense. The group soon made 
a far-reaching recommendation: put every 
ounce of British brainpower into develop- 
ing radar. Then Lindemann landed on the 
committee as Churchill's delegate. For a 
solid vear. he argued so savagely for his 
own gadgety notions (infra-red detection 
of enemy planes, aerial parachute mines 
that at one point the committee broke up. 

Costly Victory. Tizard pressed on, and 
radar was ready in time to help win the 
Battle of Britain. But the feud had just 
begun. When Churchill became Prime 
Minister in 1940, Lindemann forced Tiz 
ard out of his job as the Air Ministry's 
science adviser. In 1942 the new Baron 
Cherwell pressed for strategic bombing of 


such targets as workers’ housing to crip- 





ple Germany. Asked to study Cherw 
statistics, Tizard found the damage esti- 
mate five times too high. But he got 
nowhere. Churchill’s intimate won a back- 
stairs Cabinet fight that had “the faint 
but just perceptible smell of a witch 
hunt. Labeled a defeatist Tizard was 
forced to sit out the rest of the war as 
president of Oxford’s Magd 

At war's end a survey of actual strat 


alen Colle 








bombing damage proved Cher 
mate not five but ten times too high. Had 
Cherwell not won his way, argues Snow 


s esti- 


the war might have ended a bit earlier 
and with less cost.” 

Snow sees clear lessons: “It is dangerous 
rlord such 
was during the war. “It is 
especially dangerous to have him sitting in 





to have a solitary scientific ove 





as Lindemann 


power, with no scientist near him, sur 
rounded by politicians who think of him 
as all-w and all-knowing.” It is even 





more dangerous to give any power ol 
choice to the scientist who deceives him- 
self through an excessive devotion to 
gadgetry and secrecy. 

Future-Directed World. But why give 
scientists any political power? Because 
says Snow, Western nations are “becom- 
ing existential societies—and we are liv 
ing in the same world with future-directed 
societies, Snow says We seem to be 
flexible, but we haven't any model of 
the future before us. In the significant 
sense, we can’t change. And to change is 
what we have to do. 

That is why I want scientists active in 
all the levels of government,”’ Snow adds. 
For they are trained in foresight, while 
politicians are “masters of the short-term 
solution.” Scientists “have it within them 


to know what a future- d 





society 
feels like. for science itself, in its human 
aspect, is just that. That is why I want 
some scientists mixed up in our affairs. It 
would be 





bitter if, when this storm of his- 
tory is over, the best epitaph that anyone 
could write of us was only that: they were 
the wisest men who had not the gift of 
foresight. 
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*IN STEREOPHONIC HIGH FIDELITY! «IN STYLING SPLENDOR! 
Stereophonic recordings preserve the natural musical beauty of the “‘live”’ 
performance. V-M Stereophonic High-Fidelity phonographs bring you this 
beautifully natural music housed in the warm, natural beauty of ““Genu- | 
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...WHERE CAPABILITY HAS MANY FACES 


Expanding the frontiers of knowledge through basic research is the 
business of the Boeing Scientific Research Laboratories, left. Here 
Boeing scientists are at work in the fields of solid state physics, flight 
sciences, advanced mathematics, plasma physics and geo-astrophysics. 





SPACE GLIDER. Artist’s concept shows Dyna Soar 
manned space glider perched atop modified Titan ICBM 
for launching. In space, the glider and booster would 
separate, leaving Dyna Soar vehicle in piloted, near-or- 
bital flight. Pilot could later glide to conventional landing 
at a selected base. Dyna Soar is being developed by the 
U.S. Air Force in cooperation with NASA, with Boeing 
as prime contractor for both the system and the glider. 


JET AIRCRAFT 





FUTURE SKYLINER. Boeing, builder of famous 707, 
America’s first jet airliner, has long been at work on 
next generation of aerial transports, which could look 
like the Boeing design pictured above. Supersonic jet- 
liners, probably a decade away, could have speed in 
neighborhood of 2,000 miles an hour. Flight time, from 
Paris to New York, would be about two and a half hours! 





SHOCK TUBE. Industry’s most powerful shock tube, 
designed and built by Boeing Scientific Research Labo- 
ratories scientists, creates shock waves which begin 
at 300 times speed of sound, then collide in tube at 
“slowed” rate of 80 times speed of sound. Gas tempera- 
ture within the tube reaches approximately one million 
degrees. Studies could be important in developing effec- 
tive ion and plasma-propulsion systems for use in space. 
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MISSILES HELICOPTERS, GAS - TURBINE ENGINES WEAPON -SYSTEM MANAGEMENT, SPACE-FLIGHT VEHICLES AND SYSTEMS 
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Experts’ All-America 

With the first kickoff of the first col- 
lege game in September, a small band of 
cold-eyed men began their annual, con- 
tinent-wide search for football talent. 
While fans all about them cheered and 
sang. the pro scouts of the National Foot- 
ball League, pencils gently cradled in their 
huge hands. silently scribbled notes ear- 
marking the college boys good enough to 
graduate to the man’s game. 

Most of the pro agreed that 
1960's linemen were, on the whole, more 
promising than the backs. Some headlined 
college stars were shrugged off as lacking 
the overpowering speed, size or strength 
to stick with the pros. When the N.F.L, 
player draft is held later this month, 
each of the 14 league teams will key its 
choices to its special needs—a sprinting 
pass-catcher, a massive defensive tackle. 
But with impressive unanimity, the 
N.F.L. scouts agreed on a dream squad 
of the nation’s finest pro prospects. Time's 
pro-picked All-America: 

Ends: Dan LaRose, 21, Missouri: 6 
It. 4 In., 221 lbs. Mike Ditka, 21, Pitts- 
burgh; 6 ft. 3 in., 218 Ibs. Excerpt from 
a scout’s report on Ditka: “Pound for 
pound, as fine a college player as there 
is in the U.S." On LaRose: “Great man 
at rushing the passer and blocking kicks.” 
In addition, the rate Indiana’s 
solid (6 ft. 5 in., 240 Ibs.) Earl Faison 
as a promising defensive end (“Just an 
animal charging in there”), and, because 
of his pass-catching skills, the pros are 
thinking of making an offensive end out 
of Mississippi Halfback Bob Crespino, 
22 (6 ft. 4 im., 211 Ibs.). 

Tackles: Bob Lilly, 21. Texas Chris- 
tian; 6 ft. 5 in., 250 lbs. Ken Rice, 21, 
Auburn; 6 ft. 2 in., 250 lbs. Says one 
scout: “Lilly is a bit more mobile than 
Rice, but I'd say Rice was a bit tougher.” 
The scouts regard Illinois’ Joe Rutgens, 
21 (6 ft. 2 in., 245 Ibs.), as a likely 
defensive tackle. Though he is a tackle 
at Georgia Tech, Billy Shaw, 21 (6 ft. 
3 in., 238 Ibs.), has the agility and speed 
to play guard with the pros. 

Guards: Tom Brown, 24, Minnesota; 
6 ft., 240 Ibs. Myron Pottios, 21, Notre 
Dame; 6 ft. 2 in., 239 Ibs. Drafted two 


scouts 


scouts 


years ago by Baltimore, Brown is hailed 
as “big, fast and mean.” Pottios is highly 
rated because he “can play either offense 





Ditka FERGUSON 


or defense, which makes him a good risk 
for the pros.’ The pros are also after 
Virginia Tech's unsung Mike Zeno, 21 
(5 ft. tr in., 240 Ibs.), but dismiss the 
chances of Colorado's Joe Romig, who 
made the first team of the United Press 
International's All-America. Says one 
scout: At 5 ft. 10 in., 200 Ibs... “Romig 
is just too small to play anywhere.” 

Center: E. J. (for Emil Joe) Holub, 
22, Texas Tech; 6 ft. 4 in., 217 Ibs. “The 
nation’s No. 1 lineman. Runs the roo in 
10.5. He's a pro right now—they don’t 
call him “The Beast’ for nothing.” 

Quarterback: Norman Snead, 21. 
Wake Forest; 6 ft. 4 in., 208 Ibs. 
Although Snead was snubbed by the wire- 
service All-Americas, the pros call him 
“a pure passer” with the advantage of 
enough height to look over the offensive 
line. Right behind Snead the scouts rank 
North Carolina State's Roman Gabriel, 
20 (6 ft. 3 in., 215 Ibs.), who is a junior. 
While the pros admire the all-round abil- 
ity of Mississippi's Jake Gibbs, the first- 
stringer on most All-Americas, they gen- 
erally rate both Snead and Gabriel as 
better passers for the N.F.L. 

Halfbacks: Joe Bellino, 22, Navy; 5 
ft. g in., 181 lbs. Decorated last week 
with the Heisman Trophy as 1960's out- 
standing college player, Bellino could 
make the N.F.L., although some scouts 
have reservations about his size: “He'd 
try to block a 250-lb. defensive end and 
that would be the end of him.” In any 
case, the pros figure that a four-year 
service stint and a bright future as a big- 
league baseball catcher will keep Bellino 
out of football. Ranked right alongside 
Bellino: Tom Mason, 21, Tulane: 6 jt. 1 
in., 195 lbs. Although U.P.I. and A.P. 
relegated Mason to their third-team All- 
America, many pros call him the nation's 
finest back: “He's a slashing runner with 
great speed, and he hits with abandon.” 
Also high on the pros’ lists are Syracuse 
Junior Ernie Davis (“He's another 
Jimmy Brown”), Washington State's 
Keith Lincoln (“One of the real triple 
threats in the game”), and New Mexico 
State’s Pervis Atkins, drafted last year 
by Los Angeles. 

Fullback: Bob Ferguson, 21, Ohio 
State; 6 ft., 225 Ibs. A junior, Ferguson 
has surprising “speed in addition to pure 
brute power. “He runs over people—the 
other guys, his own guys, everybody.” 
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Tovucu Appict Lyons & Son 
Playing for fun, anything goes. 


Universal Touch 


From coast to coast, on asphalt play- 
grounds, backyard lawns, city streets, mu- 
nicipal parks and seaside beaches, the 
newest sports craze in the U.S. is the old 
game of touch football, The sport that 
once belonged to the nation’s scurrying 
small fry has suddenly been borrowed by 
grownups with a yen to work off ener- 
gy, ease aging legs into shape, sweat out 
a hangover, or realize Mittyesque dreams 
of gridiron glory. Touch has lately be- 
come an obsession with college kids, 
wheezing gaffers, giggling secretaries— 
and, of course, the entire clan of President- 
elect John F. Kennedy, who, according to 
old opponents, possesses “the best passing 
arm in the family.’’ Says one New York 
touch fan: “We used to have trouble 
getting two other guys together to throw 
the ball around on Sunday morning. 
Now Central Park is so cluttered with 
touch football teams there’s hardly room 
to play.” 

The game's basic attraction is that any 
number may play, under any rules at 
all, and without much risk of getting 
seriously hurt. In Central Park, touch 
“gridirons” are often marked off with 
* In background with ball 


George, 23: Jeff, 16. 





UPI 


Mason 


SNEAD 


Pro-Picked All-Americas: ready now to play a man's game. 
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Our Past Gives Wings to the Present. Today, with YORK TOWN #17 “4 
the resolute American male comes into a most refreshing inheritance. For him, Shulton has | 


re-created the aromatic type of formula favored by those gallant patriots whose victory at 


York Town assured our Independence. Here now, in handsome flasks and canisters 

yatterned after authentic antiques of the Revolutionary War era—a crisp masculine : 

} q y } — we FEN — eve 
fragrance of quite uncommon appeal. York Town * 1781%—a most distinguished gift ; AJ 5 PY 


{ly P 
The After Shave Lotion, 3.50 The Cologne, 4.50 Gift Set of After Shave, Cologne and Talcum, 10.00. Plus tax - / V1 


Now awaiting your pleasure at fine stores everywhere By Shulton 
; 
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Che gift of taste and elegance 
Among Kentucky bourbon w *s, the taste of Old Taylor makes it stand wit! 
peer. This year you may ¢ light and mild Old Taylor 86 proof in this 
decanter—a full 4/5 quart—handsomely gilt-wrapped for your convenience you 
may choose between familiar bottles of Old Taylor 86 proof and bottled in bond 100 
proof festively wrapped for giving. All three are “holiday ready” at revular | 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies * The Old Taylor Distillery Co.. Fran fort SL 


betler 


THE KENTUCKY BOURBON WITH THE ral fi itely 
. 


taste! 
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nothing more than coats discarded by the 
likes of New York Post Columnist Leon- 
ard Lyons, who has lured such celebrities 
as the U.N.’s Ralph Bunche and TV's 


Phil Silvers into games with his 








r sons, 
One-hand touch usually 
two-hand touch below 


rves tor tyros 
for the 
more experienced. Wearying of the inevi- 














table arguments about touches or misses 
the experts tag each other by vanking 
away a “flag” of canvas tucked under 
each player's belt 

One Missouri. Fast and furious. touch 
football relies on the forward pass, the 
timely lateral. and the | l Ive 
To protect glue-fo ome 
teams allow only one er to 
cross the line of scrimn quire 
the entire defense to count for five sec 
onds (“one Missouri. two Missouri . ‘ 
before charging. Because even fumbl 
fingered players can click off big gain 
under these rules, many teams require 
the attackers to ender the ball un- 
less they make a touchdown in four or 
five downs, 

Since touch players usually wear noth 
ing more than bluejeans, a T shirt and 


sneakers, the blocking is often restricted 


to the line of scrimr nd in most 





games no one is allowed to risk destruc 
tion by rushing the kicker. When block 
ing is allowed downfield, the touch variety 





of football can be ne rugged 
is tackle. The championship intramural 
game last month Massachusetts’ Bran 
de > | niversity (which h ! -team 
league) produced three bloody noses and 


one shoulder separation. 
Deceptive Innocence. Nowhere in the 
nation is touch footbal ‘ i 


than in Los Angeles. whe 























ved by some | men or or 
ganized teams, and estimate ire that 
inother 400,000 plavers turn out for pick 
up games. Such elusive backs as Wash- 
ington State's Keith Lincoln 
learned some of the tricks of their trade 
mn local te lms. Game cro] ip | ke lover 
on the lawns surrounding the Coliseum. 
On nearby beaches. college students play 
in the 100° temperatures of Augi One 
collegian has a touch team that on 
ill challengers for money. “We're loaded 
he says. We've got t ex-high schoo 


inters and a deadeve sser, 


sven so. the Los Angeles team woulc 














likely have its troubles in a Staten Islanc 
league that plays a brand of touch far 
closer to pro football than the casua 
Sunday morning romp in the park. The 
Staten Island teams all wea s 
ind football shoes with cleats es 

ven men to the side under the shril 


1 officials. Each 

lavers enough tor 

full offensive and defensive units. plus 
| 


whistle of three unifor 





team carries some 








specialists who are sent ist to kick or 
to return punts ockers must 
stay on their feet. the games are rough 
and tough. “Our wives wouldn't let us 


play tackle,” says Star Pass Receiver Ed 
Finnerty, “so we play touch. which sounds 
innocent. But you've even got to watch 
being stepped on in our games. We aver- 
ige 200 Ibs. per man in the line.’ 
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THEY SAY SUCH N/CE THINGS ABOUT YOU 





LADY ELGIN DEVOTION —The eter 


r i 
n lovely 144 i Two hundred dollars. F 


NOW WITH 23 JEWELS : NOW WITH DURA- 

BALANCE*, GUARANTEED SHOCKPROOF FOR LIFE | 
»-NOW FROM $50 AT FRANCHISED LORD & : 

LADY ELGIN JEWELERS ONLY. ALSO IN CANADA KR 


* US. Patent #288057 





The gift that’s goof- proof! 


but the new Polaroid Ele Eye Camera eliminate 


opening and the 
? 





s till Christmas 
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The Sound of ANDRE PREVIN 
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Andre 20 
previa CAMELOT 


CAMELOT 
CL 1569 CS 8369° 


NDRE PREVIN .. 
GIVE MY REGARDS TO BROADWAYFS 


GIVE MY REGARDS TO BROADWAY 
CL 1530 CS 8330° 


LIKE LOVE 

CL 1437 CS 6233" 

TAPES: 2-TRACK GCB 89 
4-TRACK CO 317 


RHAPSODY IN BLUE: CONCERTO IN F 
CL 1495 CS 8286" 


Hear Previn’s Academy Award- 
winning scoring for “Porgy and 
Bess” in the Original Sound Track 
recording: OL 5410 OS 2106* 

TAPES: 2-TRACK TOB 51 4-TRACK OQ 330 


Coming soon: André Previn's first Masterworks 
recording: Hindemith’s Sonata No. 3 for Piano 


...yours on 
COLUMBIA @ RECORDS 


*STEREO 
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Simulated ACTH 


For years hundreds of chemists have 
been trying to solve one of organic chem- 
istry’s toughest problems: artificial syn- 
thesization of a compound with all the 
biological (and hence medical properties 
of ACTH (adrenocorticotropic hormone }, 
Last week the University of Pittsburgh 
announced that a research team headed 
by Dr. Klaus Hofmann, 49. had turned 
the trick. 

rhe big difficulty was that the ACTH 
molecule is a protein, a long chain of 
amino acid groups linked together in a 
il sequence like a phrase in tele- 
graphic code. If the code is not repro- 
duced properly, synthetic ACTH will not 
do the magical things in the human body 
that natural ACTH does. Natural ACTH 
has 39 amino acid groups. Dr. Hofmann’s 
synthetic copy has only 23, but this part 
of the chain seems to function biological- 
ly as well as the whole i 
a coded message were pruned of unneces- 





spec 





somewhat as if 


sary words before being sent. 

ACTH is produced by the pea-sized 
pituitary gland at the base of the brain. 
hormone: 
when the blood carries it to the adrenal 
glands on the kidneys, it stimulates the 
production of many other hormones that 
regulate vital functions of the body. in- 
cluding proper utilization of 
natural substance is extre 


It seems to be a hormone’s 


foods. The 
nely expensive 
minute amounts can be 
the pituitary glands of 
inimals. Dr. Hofmann does 
not promise that his success will lead to 
cheap synthetic ACTH manufactured in 
large quantities for medical use, but it is 
certainly a step in that direction. 





because only 
extracted 
slaughtered 


Irom 


Argus-Eyed Russians 

In the autumn of 1958. the U.S. explod- 
ed three rocket-launched nuclear bombs 
miles above the South Atlantic. Pur- 
pose ol the explosions known as Project 
Argus, was to test the theory that charged 
particles released by the blasts would be 
trapped in the earth's magnetic field like 
the sun-borne particles of the Van Allen 
radiation belt (Trae, March 30 
The experiment worked fine, but when the 
New York Times finally broke the story 
later, U.S. authorities were 
disturbed at the “breach of security” in- 
volved. And even after 
Project 





1Q59). 


sIX months 
most details of 
Argus became public knowledge 
the exact times of the blasts were never an- 
nounced—apparently because Washington 
otficialdom hoped the Russians could not 
get this informatioy by themselves. 

\ll signs are that Washington was wrong. 
In a recent bulletin issued by the Soviet 
Academy of Soviet woman 
Geophysicist V. A. Troitskaya 
reports that the shots showed up almost 
instantly on Soviet instruments designed 


Sciences. a 
scientist 


to measure minute electric currents flow 
ing through the earth. Apparently the ex- 
plosions caused disturbances in the earth’s 


magnetic field, and these spread as waves 





Ass ed F } ers 


BrocHEMiIst HOFMANN 
A ot. 9 fi 
AV code in 235 « 


moving with almost the speed of light. At 
almost the same instant, Soviet monitor- 
ing stations in the Pacific, in Central Asia 
on the Black Sea, and near Murmansk in 
extreme northwestern Russia recorded the 








waves clearly. After studying the rec- 
ords, Dr. Troitskaya decided that the 
final Argus blast on Sept 6, exploded a 
small fraction of a second from to br. 
12 min, 34 sec. p.m. Greenwich mean 


time. At last week's end this figure was 
still classified information in the U.S. 


The Feynman Awards 
In the tight little world of U.S. 
Caltech’s Richard P. Feynman, 42, is al- 
most as famed for far-out humor as for 
his professional accomplishments. One of 
the nation’s most gifted teachers and re- 
searchers in the field of 
chanics, Feynman is also one of the most 


science, 


quantum me- 
gifted safecrackers currently at large 
during World War II he whiled away dull 
hours at Los Alamos by opening his col- 
leagues’ safes and emptying them of their 
Accustomed as they 
were to such Feynman show-stoppers as 
proving that his sense of smell is as good 
as a dog’s (by sniffing out articles handled 
dinner-party even 
Feynman's scientist friends were startled 
last December when the lanky physicist 
impulsively set up his own 
version of the Nobel Prize. 
Addressing a meeting of the 
Physical Society on his 
passion—submicrominiaturization—Feyn- 
man took off from the fact that tiny hu- 
a variety of complex 


top-secret contents, 


guests 


by fellow 


small-scale 


\merican 


latest scientific 


man cells perform 
functions. He reasoned that human beings 
could theoretically manipulate mechanical 
devices on the same tiny scale. Arguing 
that the technical applications of such re- 
search would be “enormous” —it would be 
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ANDRE PREVIN leads half a dozen musical lives. Twice an Academy Award winner, 
he has to date fashioned scores for 37 films: complex creations that dramatize 
mood and scene with music, either of his own composition (“Elmer Gantry”) or 
Gershwin’s (“Porgy and Bess”) or Loewe’s (“Gigi”). As an arranger of popular 
songs, Previn molds his formidable craftsmanship into settings that are utterly 
engaging: deceptively simple, his intricacies dazzle but never blind. As concert 
stage and Columbia recording artist, Previn plays a uniquely diversified program: 
he is a classically-schooled piano soloist in serious contemporary music, also 
leader of a trio that covers his special jazz beat — music of Broadway shows — 
which he swings with quick wit and subtle power. Conductor-composer-pianist 
Previn is that rare musician who is at home with Hindemith or Hollywood. @ 


LEIGH WEINER 


















AFTER DINNER... 
CHARM YOUR GUESTS WITH 
VER @Y CHEERING 


CHERRY 


Denmark's Liqueur Delight Since 1818 


FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write Dept. T-2, Schenley Import Co.,350 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.1,N.Y, 





RK KKK KK KKK KKK 


Smooth 


and subtle 
Heinz 

Mustard Sauce 
complements the 


flavor of ham, 








pork, fish 





and cold cuts. 
Adds a welcome 
lift to Welsh 


rarebit. 





SALT SUBSTITUTE 


for low-sodium diets 


Adolph’s new Seasoned Salt Substi- 
tute provides an exciting blend of 
ingredients, including pure herbs, 
spices and mono-potassium glutamate. 
Now Adolph’s adds the flavor lift of 
Seasoned Salt without the sodium to 
salt-free diets, Use at LOO RT 
the table and in cook- (Guaranteed by 
ing. At your grocer’s. eee 


Perfect as a 


¥ 





cocktail dip. 


7 HEINZ 


Mustard Sauce 











= 





Af sovrete 
You’il also enjoy Adolph’s Salt Substitute. | 
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McLean, FEyYNMAN & Prize Moror® 
A grand for the making. 


convenient. he noted. to be able to store 
all the world’s basic knowledge in the 
equivalent of a pocket-sized pamphlet— 
Feynman then and there impetuously of- 
fered two $1,000 prizes. One was to go to 
the first person to reduce the information 
on one page of a book to one twenty-five- 
thousandth of the linear scale of the orig- 
inal “in such manner that it can be read 
by an electron microscope”; the other 
would go to the inventor of an electrically 
powered rotating motor no bigger than a 
cube one sixty-fourth of an inch high. 
Not quite a year later, staring down the 
barrel of a microscope, Feynman saw 
magnified 4o times a turntable motor that 


| easily met his specifications. Devised by 


William H. McLellan, a 35-year-old en- 
gineer for a Pasadena research firm. the 
motor was fifteen thousandths of an inch 
square (smaller than a_ pencil dot), 
weighed 250 micrograms, and was pow- 
ered by one thousandth of a watt. Work- 
ing for two months in his spare time, 
Caltech Graduate McLellan used sharp- 
ened toothpicks. a watchmaker’s lathe 
and a micro-drill press to fashion his fly- 
speck engine, which operates on the same 
“synchronous” principle that powers mo- 
tors weighing thousands of pounds. 

Like the good scientist he is, Feynman 
professed to be delighted that his chal- 
lenge had been met, last week sent off to 
McLellan a personal check for $1,000. But 
in an accompanying letter of congratula- 
tions, impetuous Prizegiver Feynman ear- 
nestly warned: “Don’t start writing small. 
I don’t intend to make good on the other 


[prize]. In the meantime, I've gotten 
married and bought a house.” 
* Shown in microscopic enlargement against a 


pinhead. 
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THE ONLY JET SERVICE 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 





Now with Pan American and Panagra 
you can enjoy Jet service down both 
coasts of South America. Go one way, 
return the other with the U. S. airline 
system that has 33 years of experience 
in Latin America. 

The cost? Special new fares bring it 
way down. 45-day Jet tourist excursion 


from New York to Buenos Aires and 
back is only $656, a saving of 30%. Big 
Savings on first-class, too. 

Preplanned holiday tours save you 
time and money. One 21-day tour visits 
7 cities and includes tourist flights, hotels, 
sightseeing for only $950. 

Map shows heavy lines for Jet routes, 


thin lines for piston routes. From New 
York, fly without change of Jet down 
the West Coast of South America, over 
the routes of National, Pan American 
and Panagra—daily service. On the East 
Coast fly Pan Am Jets all the way—5 
routes to choose from! 

Call your Travel Agent or Pan Am. 


PANAGRA: PAN AMERICARN 
PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 





© 0 GOOD— 
WE WISH 

WE COULD 
GIFT-WRAP 
EVERY DROP! 


We've done the next best thing. 
We've wrapped each bottle 

in a package that crackles with 
color and sparkles with 
merriment. Here are gifts that 
will set eyes dancing and 
fingers reaching—with their 
"promise of pleasure. A promise 
that’s faithfully kept by the 
wonderful whiskies within— 
the superb bourbons and 
scotches from Glenmore 
Distilleries Company, 

“Where perfection of product 
is tradition,” Louisville, Keys 








DISTINGUISHED GIFTS FROM THE HOUSE OF GLENMORE 


@. 7-YEAR OLD KENTUCKY TAVERN-—ALMOST TWICE THE AGE OF 
MOST OTHER PREMIUM BOURBONS AT NO EXTRA COST. IN THE 
DECANTER OF THE YEAR, A MASTERPIECE OF THE GLASSMAKER'S 
ART. 86 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. &. AN 
AUTHENTIC SHIP'S DECANTER. SEAFARINGLY MASCULINE AND A 
CONVERSATION “STARTER-UPPER.”’ WITHIN=A FULL QUART OF 


THE SUPREME BOURBON, 8-YEAR OLD KENTUCKY TAVERN, 100 
PROOF BOTTLED-IN-BOND. C. AMERICA'S VERY BEST PREMIUM 
BOURBON, 8 FULL YEARS OF AGE, TWICE THE AGE OF MOST OTHER 
PREMIUM BOURBONS AT NO EXTRA COST, 100 PROOF, BOTTLED- 
IN-BOND OLD KENTUCKY TAVERN. @&. THE RICHNESS OF THE BONO 
CAPTURED IN A LIGHTHEARTED 86 PROOF BOURBON, WITH THE 





GOLDEN MELLOWNESS THAT HAS BEEN A FAMILY SECRET FOR 4 
GENERATIONS. 7-YEAR OLD KENTUCKY TAVERN. @. YOU KNOW ON 
SIGHT...IT'S LIGHT! LOOKS LIGHTER, TASTES LIGHTER BECAUSE IT'S 
SUB-ZERO CHILL-FILTERED TO GIVE ONLY THE LIGHT, LIGHT HEART 
OF FINE BOURBON. OLD GLENMORE SILVER LABEL 86 OR 90 PROOF 
f, THE FAMOUS “HIS AND HER" SCOTCH — HOUSE OF LORDS 
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WONDERFULLY LIGHT—A GIFT TO PLEASE BOTH THE MAN AND HIS 
WIFE, BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86 PROOF. IMPORTED SOLELY BY 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES. g. THE UNIQUELY VERSATILE SCOTCH 
- KING'S RANSOM. PERFECT FOR HIGHBALLS AND COCKTAILS, BUT 
ALSO IDEAL AFTER DINNER AS A LIGHT LIQUEUR. BLENDED SCOTCH 
WHISKY, 94 PROOF. IMPORTED SOLELY BY GLENMORE DISTILLERIES. 
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When the snow gets deep, and when the highways are glazed with ice, it's 
reassuring to know your tires have a steel “bite” for sure starts and stops. Even 
when you might have made the trip safely without chains, they give you peace 
of mind when the g0ing gets slippery 

Bethlehem furnishes steel co a number of leading chain manufacturers. And 
right now you're probably using a number of other products made from wire 
A bird cage perhaps. Hair pins, coat hangers, and the springs in your mattress 





and bed Springs. Or the nails, bolts, and screws in your workshop. Steel wire is 





Steel tire chains last a lot longer—and have more mighty useful. And Bethlehem makes just about every kind 


bite—when they are reinforced with hardened 
ON GLARE ICE AT 20 MPH STEEL CHAINS STOP YOU 214 TIMES QUICKER 


Braking Distance 


steel “lugs” or “bars” welded on the cross-links 


195 ft (11 car lengths) without chains 
P 77 ft (© 4 car lengths with reinforced chains 
Steel + a Figures compiled by Notional Safety Council. Reaction time, not included, adds 22 ft to both figures 
Economy 
. - Versatility 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





MUSIC 
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Toy Symphonist 

For most of the day. the plump eleven- 
year-old crawled around the bathroom 
floor steering the electric toy automobile 
with the flashing headlights. The next 
evening. dressed in a white jacket, short 
black pants, white socks and black shoes, 
he made his way to Brussels’ Palais des 
Beaux Arts, where he conducted the Ant- 
werp Philharmonic Orchestra in Beetho- 
ven’s Eighth Symphony, Eemont Over- 
ture and Third Piano Concerto. At an- 
other point in the program, with a slight 
bow to the royal box Giuseppe (for 





Conpvuctor ALFIDI 
‘Lenny Bernstein, what is he?" 


Verdi) Arturo (for Toscanini) Alfidi sat 
down at the piano and expertly played 
his own 25-minute Concerto in G Minor, 
dedicated to Queen Elisabeth. Said his 
proud father, Frank Alfidi, standing in 
the wings: “It’s the first time an Amer- 
ican boy plays for royalty.” 

It was not, of course, the first time that 
Joey Alfidi of Yonkers, N.Y. had conduct- 
ed a symphony orchestra (he made his 
first major solo flight at seven with the 
Symphony of the Air), nor the first time 
he has played one of his numerous com- 
positions. In Brussels, where he was in- 
troduced by his father as the “new little 
Mozart.” he attracted a capacity crowd. 
As usual, he conducted incisively and 
with note-perfect memory of the scores. 
His own concerto strongly. if somewhat 
naively, reflected the influence of Beetho- 
ven, was studded with technical tricks 
that suggested a surprisingly wide knowl- 
edge of piano literature. While critics 
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spoke cautiously of “an inspiration that 
is still embryonic,” the audience gave 
Joey a standing ovation. 

In addition to conducting, Joey plays 
half a dozen instruments, has written one 
symphony, eleven sonatinas, two sonatas, 
wo piano concertos, two overtures, a tone 
poem, a rondo and a rhapsody. His prob- 
lem just now is to determine whether he 
wants to be a composer, a conductor or a 
concert pianist. “Well,” says Papa Alfidi 
calmly, “look at Lenny Bernstein. What 


is he?” 
Christmas Rock 


Rockin’ around the Christmas tree 
At the Christmas party hop, 
Mistletoe hung where you can see 
Ev'ry couple tries to stop. 


The most ominous of many threats to 
the spirit of Christmas this year is a song 
manufacturer named Johnny Marks, pres- 
ident of an outfit known as St. Nicholas 
Music, Inc. In Christmases past, Marks 
has filled the holiday air with numbers 
like When Santa Claus Gets Your Letter, 
! Heard the Bells on Christmas Day and 
Everyone’s a Child at Christmas. His 
most enduring creation is Rudolph the 
Red-Nosed Reindeer, which after twelve 
seasons and a sale of close to 30 million 
copies is this year enshrined in no fewer 
than 25 new recordings by Paul Anka, 
Ella Fitzgerald, the Chipmunks, Crazy 
Otto, Guy Lombardo, et al. By Marks’s 
own testimony, his recently released 
Rockin’ Around the Christmas Tree fig- 
ures to‘be another Rudolph. Why? Says 
Marks, who does both words and music: 
“The lyric is a masterpiece of writing.” 

Masterpieces or not, Marks’s contribu- 
tions to Christmas have earned him close 
to $1,000,000 in the past decade. Says 
he: “What the hell, I can’t control the 
American way of life. I'm not going to 
fight it; I’m going to join it.” He began 
joining it when he left college (Colgate) 
to become a nightclub pianist. The lyrics 
to Rudolph, based on Robert L. May's 
children’s book of the same name, oc- 
curred to him on the street one April day, 
and within a matter of hours he had 





added the music. Gene Autry introduced | 


the song at Madison Square Garden and 
sent it on its way. Laments Marks: “The 
trouble is Autry can’t do me any more 
good; he’s slipped a lot.” Only Berlin's 
White Christmas has rivaled Rudolph in 
the Christmas pop field over the years, 

The seasonal nature of his successes 
bothers Marks not a bit: “If I sell that 
many at Christmastime.” says he, “what 
the hell do I care what they do in May?” 
And tormented parents who hope that 
Marks’s imagination may be flagging are 
in for a rude shock: he has already com- 
pleted an “absolutely sensational” ditty 
for Christmas 1961 titled ’U Be a Little 
Angel. Sample lyrics 

Pil wash my face and comb my hair 

Stop my jumpin’ on daddy’s chair 

L'll be a little angel from now on. 











65 FOOT CHRIS-CRAFT 
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SPORTSMAN DUET SET— SPORTSMAN TRAVELER— 
Shave Lotion,Cologne. leather-like kit with 
Matched scent. 3sizes: Shave Lotion, Cologne, 
$1, $2.25, $3.75 Deodorant. $4.95 


© 1960 Sportsman All prices plus tax 
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A boy looks down from the sky at the tights of a free nation. 


He sees a land of plenty. America’s abundance of good things was developed by 
people free to work and plan and build—alone or with their fellows. This principle 
of independence is the strength of our country. It inspires people to make the 


most effective use of their personal abilities. But the principle must be constantly 


guarded, if the American future is to march in step with the American dream. 


One advantage of the principle of independence 
is shown in the electric power that serves 
America. No other nation h anything to 
compare with it. And the bulk of this power is 


supplied by the independent electric companies. 


These companies serve 4 out of 5 users. 
Often they work together, interconnecting 
lines and pooling facilities to improve service 
and keep the price low. They will spend 
$50,000,000,000 to double their supply of 
power in the next 10 years. They are ready 


AMERICA'S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPAN 


Names of companies or 


and able to supply all the extra power America 
will need. 

Yet there are proposals that the federal 
government spend new billions on more 
government-owned electric plants and lines. 
Hard to justify this, when independent com- 
panies can do the job! 

If you are interested in knowing more, 
please write for new free “Community” book- 
let to POWER COMPANIES, Room 1120-E, 
1271 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 
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for tape recording 
on the go! 


This is the new Webcor MICROCORDER 
—the portable portable! Transistorized 
down to 414 pounds, it lightens your 
work-load in office, home and on the 
go. Uncompromisingly built, the 
MICROCORDER asks no quarter. It 
gives as good as it takes—as you can 
prove by playing back its clear-voiced 
hour-long recordings on standard size 
tape recorders. Versatile! Push button 
Operation, dual track, two speeds 
kept constant by capstan drive, re- 
cording level meter, wide range micro- 
phone, batteries and adjustable leather 
shoulder strap. A brilliant gift for 
the man whose time is valuable, 
whose thoughts are 
important... like you. 
$175.00 complete. 


tape recorders, portable and 
console fonografs, radios 
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SHOW BUSINESS 
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HOLLYWOOD 
Shoot Only When Covered 


Cleopatra was once rendered unto Cae- 
sar in a rug, but today she is wrapped up 
in an insurance policy. Before 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox began filming Cleopatra early 
this fall. the studio spent an estimated 
$390,000 in premiums for a Lloyd’s of 
London standard policy covering possible 
delays. Then production got under way 
in a spectacular 8}-acre, open-air re- 
production of Alexandria. just west of 
London. But in the title role Elizabeth 
Taylor turned out to be little more than 
queen for a day. 

An abscessed tooth put Liz in the hos- 
pital. While she rec uperated last week in 
California, her bright-eyed three-year-old 
daughter Liza Todd remained behind in 
London to keep up the side dressed her- 
self in Ptolemaic Merry Mites as if to 
prove that she might at least have played 
Cleopatra as a tot. Meanwhile with 
shooting at a dead Lloyd’s was 
faced with what will be the largest claim 


—at least $2,800,000—ever made against 


stop. 


the insurers of a motion picture. 

Sticky Patch. Film insurance has. in 
tact, been a frisky business lately. Lloyd's, 
several other English firms and San Fran- 
cisco’s Fireman's Fund Insurance Co. 
the only American underwriter in the 
field—have been slogging about in what 
one English expert calls “a rather sticky 
patch.” The death of Tyrone Power dur- 
ing Solomon and Sheba caused the biggest 
settlement in history: Fireman’s Fund 
paid United Artists $1.21 The 
vaguely defined illnesses that put France 
Nuyen out of Suzie H ong cost the in- 
surance companies nearly half a million 
when Audrey Hepburn fell from a horse 
in Mexico early last year, breaking her 
back and delaying The Unforgiven for 
six weeks, Fireman’s Fund paid $250,000: 
Kay Kendall's fatal illness necessitated 
a $106,000 payoff to the producers of 
Once More, With Feeling. 

Despite 1960's troubles. the underwrit- 
ers will all show their customary profit 
this year. Movie insurance turns on a 
working combination of independent bro- 
kers who know show business and glam- 
ourproo! actuaries who know just what 
table the show must go on, They protect 
themselves with such features as the “48- 
hour clause franchise” (no payoff if shoot- 
ing is held up less than three days), they 
raise premiums to cover risks 
film versions of Broadway plays are often 
expensive because groups oO! stars are 
generally on-camera at the same time 
and if one is out the whole production 
is stopped; similarly, if the plot depends 
mostly on the lead, up goes the premium 
because it is more difficult. to “shoot 
around” a sick star. 

Insurance men have played their part 
in show business at least since Go-for- 
Broker Arthur Stebbins nephew of 20th 
Century-Fox’s former Board Chairman 
Joe Schenck, talked Mack Sennett into 


9,172. 


special 





As ted Press 
Liza Topp As Younc CLEeopaTRA 
Mommy had a polic y- 


taking a $500,000 policy on cross-eved 
Ben Turpin to protect Sennett if Turpin’s 
eyes should decide to go straight. Self- 
proclaimed originator of “the scarface pol- 
icy,” Stebbins later arranged insurance 
for Eddie Cantor’s eyes, Jimmy Durante’s 
nose, Marlene Dietrich’s legs. Of course, 
the real purpose was publicity. and for 
sheer newsworthiness no policy before or 
since has been able to touch the master- 
piece Lloyd S$ once wrote to cover bosomy 
Evelyn West and her “treasure chest.” 
If Cleopatra Crumbles. The movie in- 
surance field has long since settled down 
to less gimmickry and more dollar vol- 
ume, but it still has claims to color. One 
actor actually insured himself against fall- 
ing in love while making a picture. In 
1957 before the cameras of Jailhouse 
Rock, Elvis Presley produced an inguinal 
heave so seismic that it traveled to his 
upper jawbone, loosening a tooth cap that 
fell into his bronchial tube ($2,904). 
During the filming of The Young Lions, 
Marlon Brando spilled a pot of hot tea 
in his lap, developed an embarrassing 
infection ($33,806), Spartacus cost Fire- 
man’s Fund $632,197 (against a typical 
premium of $70,227 on a $4,100,000 pol- 
icy) when Jean Simmons had an appen- 
dectomy, Tony Curtis broke his Achilles 
tendon and Supergladiator Kirk Douglas 
was leveled by a virus maximus. 
Studying such events, actuaries some 
years ago decided that Clark Gable was 
the best risk in films, Elizabeth Taylor 
the worst by a wide margin. Making 
Raintree County four years ago, she wore 
a tight corset that in- 





Kodiak 
duced a hyperventilation syndrome ($45,- 
299). For minor illnesses in Giant and 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, she cost Fire- 
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PUT ON A SHOW WITH THIS SMIRNOFF HOLIDAY PUNCH! 


This year, stage a surprise at your holiday party! Serve a bowl of delicious Smirnoff® Fruit 
. . » ° . i . 

Punch, Lighter and less filling than the normal Nog, it will d@ight your guests, and leave them 

breathless. Follow our easy recipe, or invent your own Fruit Punch, using Smirnoff Vodka with 


other fruit juices. Remember—smooth Smirnoff loses itself in just about anything that pours! 


® 


, THE GREATEST NAME If VODKA 


it leaves you breathless 








SMIRNOFF 
FRUIT PUNCH 
Combine 2 quarts 
of orange juice, 

T cup lemon juice, 

1 quart Smirnoff 
Add orange and 
lemon slices, 12 oz 
frozen strawberries 
Chill in refrigerator. 
t be 





Jus re serving 
add 1 quart chilled 
ps 
and 2 trays of ice 





kling water 


Serves 32 drinks. 


80 AND 100 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN), HARTFORD, CONN. SMARTLY GIFT-WRAPPED 


man’s Fund some $75.cco. And 
Lioyd’s and the other underwriters are 
trying to decide whether they will rein- 
> If they do not 
never be finished. In- 
surance men made an interim decision last 
the actress’ original 
her health. If 
nd the insurers prove 


now 


state Cleopatra’s cover 





the picture may 
week to challenge 

declaration on the state of 
Cleopatra crumbles : 
that Elizabeth Taylor did not have nearly 
$3.c00.00c0 worth of toothache, 2oth Cen- 
tury-Fox will lose the total cost to date 
of the picture: $5.500 
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THE STAGE 
Oui, Non, Moi 


The curtain went up last week at off- 
Broadway's Theater de Lys, and there on 
ina play called The Shepherd's 
Chameleon, by French Playwright Eugene 





the stage 


Ionesco 
ter called 


was 


an actor playing a charac- 


Ionesco, a playwright at work 





PLAYWRIGHT IONESCO 
No lor dangerous? 





on a play called The Shepherd's Chame- 
leon. Three more characters, each called 
Bartholomeus, turned up and began to 
unravel funny skeins of academic pedant- 
ry in argument with the playwright. 

All this was no surprise to those who 


came expecting to be surprised, as any 
Ionesco audience must. It was a kind of 
Left Bank version of Author Meets the 


Critics, a personal attack on critics in dra- 
matic form. The three critical Barts filled 
the hall with 
spoke of “costumology 


pretentious polysyllables 
* “historicization 
and “decorology,” told “Ionesco” that he 
had “points of view with no optical in- 
strument,” knowledgeably mentioned “the 
Being of not-Being and the Not-Being of 
Being in the Know.” For his part, the 
hero finally turned to the audience and 
stated his case: “I blame these doctors for 
discovering elementary truths and dress 
ing them up in exaggerated language so 
that these clementary truths appear to 
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have gone mad. . . The critic should de- 
scribe, and not prescribe. . . 

Wisdom for Mankind. The curtain 
went down, soon went up again, and there 
on the stage was Eugene Ionesco himself, 
a Rumanian-born French citizen who an- 
swers the frequent charge that the bizarre 
three-nosed) characters in his plays 
nowhere” by saying that 
‘they come irom Everywhere.’ Through 
in interpreter he solemnly told his audi- 
ence that the surrealists “nourished me.” 
but that the three 
his work were actually 
and Harpo Marx. Answering written ques- 
tions from the house. he picked up a cold 
potato that went “Do you think that the 
modern dramatic artist is essentially al- 
ienated?” 
fect, two-syllable answer: “Oui, non.” 

Anti-intellectual, full of theatrical 
prankishness and a fondness for humanity 
that is edged in bitterness, Eugene Iones- 
co, with Jean Genet (The Balcony) and 
Samuel Beckett (Waiting for Godot), is 
one of the main forces in what he calls 
the School of Paris and most people call 
the avant-garde theater, From an obscure 
job in a firm publishing legal books, he 
emerged ten years ago at the age of 38 to 


€.£., 


“come from 


influences on 
Chico 


biggest 


Groucho 


thought it over and gave a per- 


begin writing theatrical works that were 
generally called obscure too. But like 
Genet and Beckett, he has expressed his 


themes less in dialogue than in the struc- 
ture of his plays, often preoccupied with 
the frustrating inadequacies of human 
communication. In The Lesson a teacher 
who instruct 39 inept stu- 
dents, murdering each one when the effort 
failed No. 40 onstage. In The 
Chairs an aged couple takes leave of the 
world through a window, leaving behind 
an Orator appointed to deliver their final 
message of wisdom for mankind; but the 
Orator is an inarticulate idiot. 

Enemy of Dogmatism. In The Shep- 
herd’s Chameleon he achieved many of 
his funniest lines by lifting them verbatim 
from reviews of his earlier plays, has one 
critic ‘He hasn't been 
accepted by the commercial theater yet. 
That makes him dangerous.” By _ that 
standard Ionesco himself is no longer dan- 
gerous. Although his off-Broadway ap- 
pearance last week was at the American 
National Theater and Academy's one-shot 
matinee series (“designed to present pro- 
ductions which do not, cannot, or might 
not find ready acceptance by the existing 
commercial theater producers”) 


has tried to 


murders 


of “Tonesco” 


sav 


Ionesco’s 


play The Rhinoceros will be produced 
next month on Broadway, starring Eli 
Wallach. Everyone in it turns into a rhi- 


noceros, except the one character who re- 
mains an enemy of dogmatism, who re- 
fuses to permit any ideology to maderize 
in his mind until it becomes idolatry. 

Perhaps Ionesco has caught up with his 
or perhaps his audience has 
caught up with him. At any rate, since it 
is as clear and pointed as a rhino’s horn, 
his new play may cause American thea- 
tergoers to agree with Eugene Tonesco’s 
ready answer when he is asked to name 
his favorite contemporary playwright. He 
gently replies, “Moi.” 


audience 








“Mommy, 
is God in this 
room with us?” 


“Yes, honey, He is.” God is always 
with this family...and also with 
millions of others who are teaching 
their children the meaning of reli- 
gion right at home, every day as well 
as on Sunday. They have learned 
how to make God part of their 
children’s daily lives. 





For God becomes real to a child 
when religion is taught understand- 
ably, and is related to things he 
knows. It’s easy for parents today, 
with the modern books and mater- 
ials from Concordia. Lively, easy- 
to-understand Bible stories and 
devotional books like Little Visits 
with God* are inviting doors to 
faith. Song books like Little Chil- 
dren, Sing to God* delight music- 
loving pre-schoolers. Brilliantly 
illustrated, ideal Christmas gifts, 
they'll help you to help your child 
know God more intimately. 


*At book stores everywhere, 


It's so easy to 
teach your child 
about God! Write 
today for this 
informative free 
booklet, No. T-1071, 
“Mommy, is God 
in this room 

with us?” 





PUBLISHING HOUSE 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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City of God & Man 
(See Cover] 

rhe all-conquering barbarians were 
storming the gates of Augustine's city 
when the saint died in $30. The North 
African town of Hippo was one of the 
last imperial outposts to be attacked, 
Rome had already gone under, Only four 
years before. St. Augustine’s City of 
God had laid the theological ground- 
work for the church to Step into the void 
left by the collapsing Roman Empire. 
Ever since, Western civilization and the 
Christian enterprise have been joined to- 
gether for better or worse: the church 
has moved and countermoved, advanced 
backtracked, tottered and triumphed be 
fore the contingencies of history. And 
the barbarian is seldom far from the 
city gates. 

rhe barbarian is not necessarily known 
by his bearskin, his ax or his H-bomb 
nor does he always pound on his desk in 
a parliament of nations. He may be as 
urbane as the 18th century philosophers 
who prepared the way for the guillotine 
ind the tumbrels. Or, in one man’s words 
















He may wear a Brooks Brothers suit and 
carry a ballpoint pen... In 
beneath the academic 
lurk a child of the wilderness 
n the high tradition of civility 
busily and happily 


fact, even 
there may 
untutored 


gown 


who goes 
about his work 

domesticated and law-abiding man. en- 
gaged in the construction of a philosophy 
This 
is perennially the work of the barbarian 
to undermine rational standards of 


ment 


to put an end to all philosophy 


judg- 
to corrupt the inherited intuitive 
wisdom by which the people have always 
lived. and to do this not by spreading 
new beliefs but by creating a climate of 
doubt and bewilderment in which clarity 
about the larger aims of life is dimmed 
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RELIGION 


FATHER MuRRAY AT Woopstock CoLLecer 
Loyola meets Tom Paine, the Inquisition meet 


oC 
the St préeme Court... 


and the self-confidence of the 
destroyed.’ 


people is 


In the considered view of the grave 
and learned man who wrote those words, 
that is precisely what is happening to the 
U.S. John Courtney Murray sees his 
native America entering a new era of 
“post-modern man” in a sorry state of 
ideological disarray that, unless repaired, 
must doom the best political skill and 
dedication. His lucid. well modulated con- 
cern for the U.S, has long ago earned him 


eminence among the cognoscenti with 
time for learned journals and debate. 
Now in his first book, Is Hold These 


Truths (Sheed & Ward: $= he is enter- 


St. THomas Aguinas 
..and the Angelic Doctor meets Dewey. 


ing a new, broader area of influence. In 
the months to come. serious Americans of 
and conditions—in pin-stripes 
and laboratory gowns, and 
will be discussing his hopes 
and fears for American democracy. This 
era in the U.S. 
For Author Murray is a Roman Catholic 
priest and a Jesuit, 

Who Is Safe? It did not take the 
1960 election to establish—though it well 
served to recall—what a unique encounter 
of diverse traditions is contained in the 
words “American Catholic.” In the his- 
torical reality behind 
Ignatius Loyola, founder of John Court- 
ney Murray's 
meets Citizen 


all sorts 
space suits 


housecoats 


in itself betokens a ne 








those words ot. 
order and soldier-saint. 
Tom Paine, soldier-atheist. 
St. Thomas. the Angelic Doctor and pa- 
tient builder of a great intellectual sys- 
tem, meets John Dewey, pragmatist and 
patient destroyer of Systems. Monasti- 
cism, shielding a candle through the Dark 
Ages, meets the blaze of the Enlighten- 
ment. The Inquisition meets the Supreme 
Court. the apostolic succession meets the 
clapboard Congregationalist Church, the 
Sacred Roman Rota meets Reno. 
Perhaps in no other society in history 
could these have endured to- 
gether without mob scenes crowded pris- 
ons and burning stakes. In the U.S. a 
new kind of commonwealth in the long 
chronicle of church and state. they have 
not only endured in peace (by and large), 
but also they have greatly nourished their 
common society. Not that they have: un- 
derstood or loved one another. A great 
many Americans still see their Catholic 
fellow citizens as vaguely alien and as 
narrow-minded servants of an absolutist 
theology. Because their churc h is vast, 
diverse 


elements 





and all too easily regarded as 
“monolithic American Catholics are 
often taxed with everything from Spanish 
Catholic intolerance to Italian Catholic 
cynicism, trom Legion of Decency censor- 
ship to neo-Thomist philosophy. 
Debating issues of church and state 
during the 1960 campaign, Catholics some- 
sounded defensive. Not so John 
Courtney Murray. His lifelong subject of 
study has been the interaction of 


times 


America 
ind Catholicism; some critics in his own 
faith have occ ‘sionally held him to be 
American than Catholic. Without 
ing an official position—and 


running counter to it—he is now 


nore 





represen 
without 
telling his f 


become more 





llow Catholics that they must 
intellectually aware of their 
coexistence in a pluralist, heavily Prot- 
estant society. But not even remotely is 
Catholicism to any other 
faith, 


major con- 


he trying to trim 
faith, or to the 
view, { 


absence of In his 


m ike a 


tribution—perhaps the decisive contribu- 
n 


itholics can 


tion—to an American society in spiritual 
crisis. His terms may 
Catholics. * The 
Murray 


democracy, but whether demox racy is safe 


startle some non- 
question is not says 
whether Catholicism is safe for 


tor Catholicism.” 

The Separation. Most Americans. when 
they hear about conflicts between ‘ church 
and state,” think of certain concrete issues 
that reach the headlines. On most of these, 
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Murray has taken liberal and eloquent po- 
sitions. Item: on government funds for 
parochial schools, he thinks simple justice 
demands it, but argues that Catholic pres- 
sure for it should be confined to argument 
and slow persuasion. Item: on censorship, 
he upholds the right of the church to 
guide its own faithful and to convince 
others with its moral judgments, but by 
persuasion, not boycotts. There is danger, 
he suggests, in reading bad books, but also 
“great danger in not reading good books.” 

Father Murray is generally in favor of 
the U.S. version of church-state separation, 
established by the First Amendment and 
by the principle that government and 
church function in entirely separate 
spheres, one caring for the people’s earth- 
ly well-being, the other endowed with the 
mission of guiding them toward salvation. 
This, argues Murray, is an ancient Chris- 
tian principle, even if often broken by 
either church or state in less socially and 
juridically advanced times. Writes Mur- 
ray: “In 800 A.D., Leo III had a right to 
crown Charlemagne as Emperor of the 
Romans; but this was because it was 800 
A.D. If there were a Christendom tomor- 
row—a Christian world-government in a 
society whose every member was baptized 
—the Pope, for all the fullness of his 
apostolic authority, would not have the 
slightest shadow of a right to ‘crown’ so 
much as a third-class postmaster.” 

But such matters of church and state 
are all part of a larger issue, as Murray 
sees it, That issue is the American public 
philosophy, which must provide a kind 
of spiritual charter by which all Ameri- 
cans can live together. It is “the consti- 
tutional consensus whereby the people 
acquires its identity as a people and the 
society is endowed with its vital form... 
its sense of purpose as a collectivity or- 
ganized for action in history.” To Murray, 
the civic consensus is constructed neither 
of psychological rationalizations nor of 
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A rational source. 
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economic interests nor of purely prag- 
matic working hypotheses. “It is an en- 
semble of substantive truths, a structure 
of basic knowledge, an order of elemen- 
tary affirmations that reflect realities in- 
herent in the order of existence.” 

The Noes Have It. Is there an Ameri- 
can consensus? That there was one once 
is not in doubt. The Founding Fathers 
knew what they believed and what they 
wanted for their new Land of the Free. 
and they carried on their civil argument 
in terms they shared. What Historian 
Clinton Rossiter calls the “noble aggre- 
gate of ‘self-evident truths’”’—as ex- 


pressed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and later in the Bill of Rights— 
essentially added up to liberty under lim- 
ited government, guided by law and ulti- 
mately relying on God. The builders of 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
A providentia! wall. 


the republic knew what they meant by 
liberty, by law and by God: less obvious- 
ly but just as importantly, they knew 
what they meant when they declared, “We 
hold these truths.” They believed that 
ultimate, universal truth could be per- 
ceived by human reason. They also be- 
lieved, in Murray's words, that “only a 
virtuous people can be free,” that free- 
dom can survive only if the people are 
“inwardly governed by the moral law.” 

If there is anything left of this con- 
sensus, thinks Father Murray, it is not 
the doing of U.S. philosophers, most of 
whom are positivists—whose strictly lim- 
ited truths must be capable of scientific 
proof—or pragmatists—whose truths are 
whatever works. Says Murray: “The 
American university long since bade a 
quiet goodbye to the whole notion of 
an American consensus, as implying that 
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there are truths that we hold in common, 
and a natural law that makes known to 
all of us the structure of the moral uni- 
verse in such wise that all of us are 
bound by it in a common obedience.” 

When he talks to academic audiences 
about an American consensus or, as he 
sometimes calls it, “the public philoso- 
phy,” Father Murray is usually greeted by 
a blank stare or emphatic denial that such 
a thing exists. “Sir,” someone is sure to 
say, “you refer to ‘these truths’ as the 
product of reason; the question is, whose 
reason?” When Murray replies that it is 
not a question of whose reason but of 
right reason, the rejoinder is: “But whose 
reason is right?” 

Thus, to the question of whether an 
American consensus exists today, Father 
Murray feels that the noes have it. But 
says Father Murray, ask if America needs 
a consensus and the yeas have it. 

New Act of Purpose. Murray poses his 
question cogently: “Can we or can we 
not achieve a successful conduct of our 
national affairs, foreign and domestic, in 
the absence of a consensus that will set 
our purposes, furnish a standard of judg- 
ment on policies, and establish the proper 
conditions for political dialogue?” Anti- 
Communism is a poor substitute. If Com- 
munism should vanish overnight, he says, 
Americans would still be faced with the 
world’s disorder and the questions: What 
kind of order in the world do you want? 
What truths do you hold? The U.S., says 
Murray, needs “a new moral act of pur- 
pose” beyond the “small-souled purpose 
of mere survival.” 

Where is the act of purpose, the work 
of thought to come from? Even with the 
will to achieve it, deliberately acquiring 
a consensus may sound as absurd as delib- 
erately deciding to fall in love. But for 
those about to embark regretfully on a 
dubious, consensusless future, Father 
Murray has a further word. “It just hap- 
pens,” he says in effect, “that I have here 
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a device which any reasonably intelligent 
person may apply to lead him to the con- 
sensus, the public philosophy.” And with 
an urbane, engaging smile, out of his long 
black clericals he pops it: natural law. 

God's Reason. The concept of a law of 
man's nature prior to the “positive” laws 
he enacts has meant many things to 
many thinkers. It is a pre-Christian noa- 
tion, going back farther than Aristotle, 
and in the Christian era it is by no means 
exclusively Catholic. But it was Thomas 
Aquinas who shaped and polished the 
idea into one of the strongest and most sub- 
tle instruments of civilization. 

There is an eternal law, he held, which 
is God's reason governing the interrela- 
tionship of all things. This eternal law 
has two divisions—divine positive law. 
accessible to man only through revelation, 
and natural law or moral law directly 
accessible to man through his reason 
(which, according to the Thomist theory 
of analogy. bears some relationship to 
God's). Natural law governs man’s rela- 
tionship to God and to his fellow man, 

The criteria of good and evil are to be 
found in man's nature; man is naturally 
being; therefore the 
society is man’s good. Theft, for example 
is wrong because it subverts the basis of 
social life, as does any private injury to 
another, When there is conflict between 
the satisfaction of two natural require- 
ments, the rational (therefore the lawful) 
course is to subordinate the lower to the 
higher. Thus self-preservation is good 
but to refuse to risk one’s life when the 
well-being of society demands it is wrong. 
lementary life situations confront even 
the child with the opportunity to reason 
out the good to be done and the evil 
avoided. For instance, says Father Mur- 
ray, citing an example from St. Thomas 
“To know the meaning of ‘parent’ and of 
‘disrespect’ is to know a primary princ iple 
of the natural law, that disrespect to par- 
ents is evil, intrinsically and antecedent 
to any human prohibition.” As experience 
unfolds, more and more precepts are de- 
rived—the basis of marriage, property, the 
state, the nature of justice. As human 
relationships become increasingly com- 
plex, the factoring-out of natural law 
eludes the unaided reason of the ordinary 
men. Such questions as the legitimate 
use of force, economic justice, the duties 
of employer and employee become the 
province of what St. Thomas called sa- 
pientes (the wise). 

The Uses of Power. The wise are 
sometimes called upon to make painful 
revisions, for the content of natural law 
may change with time and circumstance. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, the prac- 
tice of lending money at interest (usury ) 
was held to be against natural law be- 
cause money was considered naturally un- 
productive. The wealth of the church was 
almost entirely in land, as Bertrand Rus- 
sell points out. and landowners are bor- 
rowers rather than lenders. But when 
Protestantism arose. its support—espe- 
cially that of Calvinism—came chiefly 
from the rich middle class, who were lend- 
ers rather than borrowers. Accordingly, 
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first Calvin, then other Protestants, and 
finally the Roman Catholic Church. de- 
cided that charging interest under proper 
restrictions was not a violation of natural 
law after all—although usury in the sense 
oi exorbitant interest still is. 

How does natural law apply to some of 
the larger practical issues of the day? An 
example is the use of force, which, says 
Murray, baffles Protestant morality. (The 
“Eastern seaboard liberal,’ he says, at 
once abhors and adores power, since in 
the matrix of American Protestant culture 
“power is unconsciously regarded as Sa- 
tanic.”’) Old-line Protestant ethics saw 
social morality as personal morality writ 
large, which led to such inappropriate 
questions as “How does one apply the 
Sermon on the Mount to foreign policy?” 
This failure to understand the difference 
between public and private morality, ar 
gues Murray. leads to the disastrously 
false alternatives that often characterize 
U.S. foreign or military policy, e.g., senti- 
mental pacifism or all-out atomic holo- 
caust. Murray believes that there is moral- 
ly valid territory between these extremes 
that war may be legitimate in the de- 
fensive repression of injustice, and that 
the concept of limited war has moral 
significance. In general Murray 
Americans should learn from the natural 
law tradition that “policy is the meeting 
place between the world of power and 
the world of morality.” 

The New Ratiohalism. What is the 
non-Catholic to make of natural law? 
Che Founding Fathers certainly accepted 
the concept, in one form or another, much 
of it having reached them through the 
English common law out of the vast 
reservoir of Christian tradition. Murray 
thinks that the Bill of Rights was far less 
a “piece of 18th century rationalist theory 
{than} the product of Christian history.” 
In fact, to some it may seem that Murray 
at times regards the U.S. as having sprung 
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directly from medieval Christianity—he 
calls St. Thomas “The First Whig’— 
with hardly any help from Protestantism 
or the Enlightenment. 

But the main source of natural law to 
the early republic was of course John 
Locke, whose version of it was radically 
different from the Catholic view. Where 
the Catholic theory sees society as equal- 
ly given with the person, Locke regarded 
society merely as something for the con- 
venience of the autonomous individual 
and not inherent in the nature of man. 
Murray condemns Locke as too much of 
an individualist to have “any recognizable 
moral sense” of the rights of man: “There 
is simply a pattern of power relation- 
ships.” Still, when pressed. Murray 
cedes that Locke's natural law is better 
than no natural law at all, and through- 
out much of U.S. history, the concept ap- 
peared in the courts and in government. 

What caused its decline is chiefly a 
combination of Protestant theology and 
modern rationalist philosophy. “The new 
rationalism.” as Murray describes the 
thought of men like John Dewey and Ber- 
trand Russell man as autonomous, 
beneath no knowable God, with a concep- 
tion of natural law as merely “the drive of 
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the whole personality,” the striving to 
“live ever more fully.” Calling itself 
“modern evolutionary scientific human- 


ism,” it regards human values such as rea- 
son, justice and charity as man-made and 
human rights as dependent on man for 
their guarantee. In jurisprudence. it was 
Oliver Wendell Holmes who defined law 
as “the prophecies of what the courts will 
do in fact and nothing more pretentious.” 
Said Holmes: “The jurists who believe in 
natural law seem to me to be in that naive 
state of mind that accepts what has been 
familiar and accepted by them and their 
neighbors as something that must be ac- 
cepted by all men everywhere. 

While Murray concedes that natural 
law has been used vaguely, naively and 
repressively, he sees far greater danger 
in the “subtle and seductive system” by 
which all ethics are considered relative. 

In Time of Trouble. Many Protestant 
theologians are critical of the formal rigid- 
ity of the natural law theory: neither 
they nor the Jews find the stock Biblical 
proof-text from St. Paul convincing.* 
Others, notably Karl Barth. reject the 
Thomist theory of analogy on which the 
natural law stands; in fallen man, they 
hold, sin has shattered God's image, and 
since the Garden of Eden he has had no 
direct knowledge of God's reason or his 
will without revelation. Many Protestants 
distrust the whole Scholastic tradition, 
which they feel keeps man from direct 
contact with God by interposing an arti- 
ficial structure of reason. But some Prot- 
estant theologians. while far from accept- 
ing the classical Catholic version, are 
ready to underwrite natural law in some 








“When the Gentiles, which have not the law, 
nature the things contained in the law, 
these, having not the law, are a law unto them- 
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selves: which shew the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness” (Romans 2:14,15). 
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form. Reinhold Niebuhr denies the exist- 
ence of natural law but concedes “certain 
laws, certain norms and degrees of uni- 
versality”’ (incest. for instance, is almost 
universally taboo). 

Father Murray feels that only inside 
the Catholic community has natural law 
endured. therefore Catholic participation 
in the U.S. consensus has been “full and 
free. unreserved and unembarrassed, be- 
cause the contents of this consensus—the 
ethical and political principles drawn from 
the tradition of natural law—approve 
themselves to the Catholic intelligence and 
conscience. Where this kind of language 
is talked, the Catholic joins the conversa- 
tion with complete ease. It is his language. 
The ideas expressed are native to his own 
universe of discourse. Even the accent, 
being American, suits his tongue.” 

The 1960 election of a U.S. President 
from the Catholic community dramatizes 
this claim. And whether or not the Cath- 
olics have been the true custodians of the 
American consensus, as Murray would 
have it, there is no denying that a new 
era has begun for Catholics in America, a 
country that in itself represents a new era 
in the history of church and state. 

Two There Are. The idea that religion 
and government are different—let alone 
separate—is a relatively new one. Either 
the ancient kings were sacred, if not ac- 
tually gods, or the high priests exercised 
kingship, as in Israel. Separation began 
with the concept of an official religion 
(Plato recommended in his Laws that all 
citizens who refused to accept the state 
religion should be imprisoned for five 
years, each day of which they should lis- 
ten to a sermon). Christianity became a 
state religion 347 years after the Crucifix- 
ion, when the Emperor Theodosius made 
it the religion of the Roman Empire. 

Then began Europe’s long up-and-down 
battle between Pope and Emperor, with 
the Emperor usually ending up on top. 
Monarchs customarily appointed bishops 
in the Middle Ages; when Pope Gregory 
VII told Emperor Henry IV to stop do- 
ing it and was refused, he excommuni- 
cated Henry, and had the warming pleas- 
ure of keeping the penitent Emperor 
waiting barefoot in the snow at Canossa 
for three days before letting him in for 
forgiveness. But Gregory’s fun was soon 
over, Henry exiled him in 1084, and the 
back-and-forth went on. 

Basic Catholic doctrine on the order- 
ing of society was laid down by Pope 
Gelasius I in a letter to the Byzantine 
Emperor Anastasius I in 494: “Two there 
are, august Emperor, by which this world 
is ruled on title of original and sovereign 
right—the consecrated authority of the 
priesthood and the royal power.” This, 
says Father Murray, established a “free- 
dom of the church” in the spiritual sphere 
that served to limit the power of govern- 
ment on the one hand, and on the other 
brought the moral consensus of the peo- 
ple to bear upon the King. 

But with the rise of the absolutist mon- 
archies in the 17th century, Gelasius’ 
finely balanced dyarchy was shattered. 
Between Pope and King stood a saint who 
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took 309 years to be canonized. Robert 
Francis Romulus Bellarmine (1542-1621), 
whose influence reached far bevond his 
lifetime. His was a time of upheaval; 
Galileo was turning the old earth-centered 
cosmos upside down, a new national con- 
sciousness was breaking up the Holy Ro- 
man Empire. and the “heresy” of Protes- 
tantism was digging in throughout the 
world. As one of the greatest polemical 
theologians in his church’s history, Jesuit 
Cardinal Bellarmine was in the forefront 
of the struggle against the Protestants. But 
within Catholicism he was a transitional 
figure, facing the modern era with his 
feet firmly rooted in the Middle Ages. 
And, like many another human bridge, he 
was trampled on from both sides. 

The temporal authority of the Pope 





The French example. feels Murray. be- 
came the model of monism—the political 
theory that “regards the state as a moral 
end in itself.” 

But America was a different kind of rev- 
olution. In some ways, as Murray puts it, 
it was not a revolution but a conserva- 
tion, in that it revived the old freedom 
of the church, After the colonial phase of 
religious fanaticism—of setting up state 
churches and exiling heretics—the early 
Americans seemed more interested, with 
the First Amendment, in providing for the 
freedom rather than the restriction of re- 
ligion. Catholics knew that a new era had 
begun when in 1783 the Vatican asked the 
Continental Congress for permission to 
establish a U.S. bishopric and was told 
that, since the matter was purely spiritual, 
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was under challenge by Europe’s new rul- 
ers, and Cardinal Bellarmine earned the 
enmity of ecclesiastical conservatives 
(notably Pope Sixtus V) by maintaining 
that papal jurisdiction over heads of state 
was only indirect and spiritual—the po- 
sition generally accepted today. On the 
other hand, in opposition to the Scottish 
jurist Barclay, he denied the divine right 
of kings, for which one of his books, De 
potestate papae, was publicly burned by 
the Parlement of Paris. 

Different Revolution. In the long run, 
it was the supporters of state power who 
won out against the champions of church 
power. In the words of Father Murray, 
the Gelasian principle of “two there are” 
became “one there is’—one increasingly 
powerful state. From absolutist monarchy, 
Murray sees a straight line of develop- 
ment to modern “totalitarian democracy” 
via the French Revolution’s Jacobin re- 
public, which put the civil government in 
almost complete control of church affairs. 
To this day, French separation of church 
and state makes Thomas Jefferson's fa- 
mous “wall” look like a split-rail fence, 


Congress had no jurisdiction. For the first 
time in centuries, the Catholic Church 
was free to work and witness as it saw fit, 
without special privileges but also with- 
out requiring a whole chain of consent 
from secular government. 

New Commonwealth. American plural- 
ist society was a new kind of common- 
wealth—a nation under God but forcing 
no one to worship in a particular man- 
ner, not because religion was considered 
unimportant or merely a private affair, 
but because it was thought that God 
is best honored by free men. As Roger 
Williams wrote: “There goes many a 
ship to sea, with many hundred souls in 
one ship . . . Papists and Protestants, 
Jews and Turks ... I affirm that all the 
liberty of conscience, that ever I pleaded 
for, turns upon these two hinges—that 
none of the Papists, Protestants, Jews, or 
Turks, be forced to come to the ship's 
prayers or worship, nor compelled from 
their own particular prayers or worship, if 
they practice any.” 

While the Catholic ideal was—and is— 
a ship of state in which all acknowledge 
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the One True Church, U.S. Catholics 
soon realized that the unique U.S. situa- 
tion gave them unprecedented freedom 
to grow. In 1884 the Roman Catholic 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore de- 
clared: “We consider the establishment 
of our country’s independence, the shap- 
ing of its liberties and laws, as a work of 
special Providence, its framers ‘building 
better than they knew,’ the Almighty’s 
hand guiding them.” 

Under the freedom and protection of 
the First Amendment, the Catholic 
Church has flourished in America. The 
statistics are impressive: the Catholic 
population increased from 1,767,841 in 
1850 to 40,871,302 in 1960, four times 
faster than the American population as a 
whole. But the new situation of Catho- 
lics in the U.S. is much more than figures. 
The church of 50 years ago was largely 
a church of immigrants, whose concern 
was to protect and build their minority 
religion in a Protestant land while show- 
ing their fellow Americans what all-out 
patriots they were. Today, an increas- 
ing number of well-educated and theo- 
logically sophisticated young Catholics are 
beginning to take part in what Father 
Murray calls “building the city’—con- 
tributing both to the civic machinery and 
the need for consensus beneath it. 

Debate & Dramatics. The Rey. John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., is unquestionably 
the intellectual bellwether of this new 
Catholic and American frontier. He is pe- 
culiarly well fitted for this role—by intel- 
lect, by temperament and, just as impor- 
tant, by a life that has been largely 
insulated from the psycho-sociological 
problems of the Catholics in the U.S, 

John Courtney Murray was born 56 
years ago on Manhattan’s then fashion- 
able roth Street, the son of a prosperous 
Scottish-born lawyer and an Irish mother 
—both born Catholics. “I have an idea 
that my father had been baptized but 
wandered from the church,” says Murray. 
“But my mother was a practicing Catho- 
lic, and after their marriage he rallied 
around.” Early in his childhood, the fam- 
ily moved across the East River to Ja- 
maica, now a crowded segment of the 
city but then a rural suburb. Here John 
Murray, with his two sisters, had a happy, 
uneventful childhood until his father died 
when he was twelve. 

After graduating from high school, 
where he specialized in debate and dra- 
matics, John Murray abandoned his earlier 
aim to become a doctor and joined the 
Society of Jesus at 16. After taking his 
A.B. at Weston, Mass. and M.A, at Bos- 
ton College, he taught for the order in the 
Philippines for three years, then he went 
to the Jesuit college at Woodstock. Md. 
for four years of theology. In his third 
year there, he was ordained, aged 28. He 
put in two years of theological graduate 
study at Gregorian University in Rome 
and various other centers of Catholic 
learning in Europe before taking up his 
lifework as professor of theology at Wood- 
stock and editor (since 1941) of the 
learned quarterly Theological Studies. 

Thin, towering Father Murray is still 


the debater (and more subtly the actor) 
of his high school days. Lecturing to his 
classes of fledgling Jesuits at granite-grey 
Woodstock—where his major specialty is 
the Trinity—Theologian Murray makes 
effective use of his long. well-manicured 
hands and his well-pitched baritone, which 
is as clear as his well-organized thought. 
A Human Good. Murray gave his po- 
lemical proclivities a workout in the early 
*sos with a scholarly drumfire of debate in 
the pages of the monthly American Ec- 
clesiastical Review with its editor, Re- 
demptorist Father Francis J. Connell, and 
Msgr. Joseph Clifford Fenton, professor of 
dogma at the Catholic University of 
America. The subject at issue: Murray's 
contention that the Vatican should give its 
formal blessing to the U.S. pluralist sys- 
tem as a new, permanent and viable kind 
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of relationship between religion and gov- 
ernment. The learned, footnote-stippled 
discussion ended when Murray was ad- 
vised by his order that henceforth he 
would have to clear all his writings on 
this particular subject with Jesuit head- 
quarters in Rome. 

In his present book, carefully putting 
the matter in question form, Murray sug- 
gests that the American system, includ- 
ing the American economy, is more than 
a material achievement to be held some- 
what suspect from the spiritual point of 
view, but “a human good” and a limited 
“end-in-itself,” recalling the 2nd century 
dictum of Irenacus that “the material is 
susceptible of salvation.” 

Murray's good friend (and hot dispu- 
tant), Protestant Reinhold Niebuhr, says 
warmly of him: “What makes Murray 
significant is that he thinks in terms of 
Catholic theology and the American tra- 
dition at the same time. He rejoices in 
being in the American tradition.” 

Burdened Conscience. The heirs to that 
tradition face a momentous choice today, 
as Murray sees it. The modern rationalist 
and pragmatist experiment, he feels, has 
failed. That experiment tried to carry on 





Western liberalism, whose roots are 
Christian, without Christianity. The in- 
dividual conscience, lacking religion to in- 
form and support it, is collapsing under 
the burden—“poor little conscience,” says 
Murray. Only the monistic state threatens 
to remain. If this goes on, a spiritual 
vacuum will grow at the heart of life and 
into it will rush violence—‘the mark of 
the Architect of Chaos, the Evil One.” 

But it may not go on. Few Protestants 
would accept Murray's notion of the fra- 
gility of the individual conscience—to 
them it is neither poor nor little, but un- 
der grace the indomitable center of faith. 
Yet among Protestants, and others, Mur- 
ray discerns a sense that the “modern 
era” is over, and with it man’s reliance 
on modern shibboleths—the inevitability 
of progress, the perfectibility of man on 
earth, the relativist idea that morality is 
determined by little more than regional 
or historical fashion, What is the “post- 
modern” era to be like? 

It offers a major choice to man, says 
Murray. The choice is between the per- 
manent “Christian revolution with all its 
hopes of freedom and justice” and the 
“reactionary counter-revolution” repre- 
sented by rationalism. Man can either go 
on to a “new age of order,” guided by 
the moral law, or he can go back to what 
Theologian Romano Guardini describes as 
the “interior disloyalty of modern times” 
—disloyalty not to a state, an ideal or 
even a faith, but a betrayal of the “struc- 
ture of reality itself.” In that event, the 
future will belong to a new incarnation of 
that “senseless, faithless, heartless, ruth- 
less” man whom St. Paul met on the 
streets of non-Christian Corinth. 

The Civil Dialogue. Murray is not 
guessing which choice will be made, and 
he is far from sure that the majority of 
Americans are prepared to accept even 
the terms in which he states the choice. 
His expectations, as he says, are minimal: 
he only hopes to “limit the warfare” of 
conflicting philosophies and “to enlarge 
the dialogue.” For dialogue, as Murray 
sees it (and as did St. Thomas), is the 
very essence of civil society: what makes 
the multitude civilized is rational, de- 
liberative argument among men (“We 
hold certain truths; therefore we can 
argue about them”). Writes Murray: “The 
cohesiveness of the City is not hot and 
humid, like the climate of the animal 
kingdom. It lacks the cordial warmth of 
love and unreasoning loyalty that pervades 
the family. It is cool and dry, with the 
coolness and dryness that characterize 
good argument among informed and re- 
sponsible men.” 

For that kind of argument, Murray may 
be counted on. At present, he sees not 
even a “common universe of discourse.” 
The various groups in the pluralist society 
do not share one another's premises or 
vocabulary so that only confusion, not 
real disagreement, results: “Disagreement 
is not an easy thing to reach.” If anyone 
can help U.S. Catholics and their non- 
Catholic countrymen toward the disagree- 
ment that precedes understanding—John 
Courtney Murray can. 
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MEDICINE 


Making Negroes White 


Vitiligo. or “piebald skin.” is a disease 
that can be badly disfiguring in Negroes. 
It is characterized by smooth, light- 
colored patches of skin from which the 
natural pigment has disappeared. When 
it attacks the face. vitiligo sometimes 
produces a mottled. owlish visage. Victims 
usually cover the splotches with makeup 
or, in desperation. resort to tattooing— 


which rarely helps. Georgetown Univer- 
sity’s Dr. Robert Stolar last week an- 
nounced that he got dramatic results 


from treating vitiliginous Negroes with 
a drug called monobenzyl ether of hydro- 
quinone (MBEHQ). The drug’s eifect: 
it turns Negro skin white, 

Spread daily on the body in the form 
of an ointment, MBEHOQ interferes with 
formation of the natural skin pigment. 
It works only on Negroes who already 
exhibit telltale light splotches of Vitiligo 
therefore have a demonstrated tendency 
toward depigmentation. Dr. Stolar re- 
ported that he had successfully treated 
more than 300 vitiliginous patients, many 
of whom chose to use the ointment only 


on small areas of their skin. But 16 
patients who decided to try MBEHQ 
more extensively, Dr. Stolar said, have 


achieved almost total body depigmenta- 
tion. which presumably will last as long 
as they continue using the drug. 


Doctors on Sport 

Wiry, 22-year-old Charles Mohr 
probably the finest collegiate boxer in the 
U.S. A University of Wisconsin senior 
Mohr was the 1959 intercollegiate cham- 
pion at 165 lbs., having won 23 fights and 
lost only five over a four-year period. Last 
April g at Madison heavily favored to 
retain his title. he stepped into the ring 
against San Jose State’s Stu Bartell. Min- 
utes later, Boxer Mohr was in a deep coma 
trom an intracranial hemorrhage follow- 
ing a moderate blow to the head. Eight 
days after the bout, without regaining 
consciousness he died. 

Bad injuries in sports happen often 
enough to keep doctors seriously worried. 
In 1958, the U.S. Air Force announced 
that 3,222 of its men had been disabled 
or killed in sports activities during a sin- 
gle year.* Says Harvard University’s Dr. 
Thomas B. Quigley: “Whenever young 
men gather regularly on green autumn 
fields, on winter ice, or polished wooden 
floors to dispute the possession and posi- 
tion of various leather and rubber objects 
according to certain rules. sooner or later 
somebody gets hurt.” Last week in Wash- 
ington, D.C.. 100 doctors met for the 
American Medical Association’s second 
National Conference on the Medical As- 
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pects of The question before 
them: Are organized worth the 
risk? The answer: a qualified yes. 

Boxing Is Good. The doctors agreed 
with Harvard's Quigley that “young men 
must blow off steam, and the playing field 
is much to be preferred to the tavern.” 
They disagreed with the University of 
Wisconsin, which, after Boxer Mohr’s 
death, retired from intercollegiate boxing, 
Said Newark’s Dr. Max M. Novich, one- 
time University of North Carolina boxer 
“As most physicians and educators know, 
there has been a serious decline in the 
physical fitness of our youth, Boxing, if 
properly taught, would be a step in the 
right direction in conditioning the body 
as well as adding to the psychological 
strength of the boy, without undue risk of 
injury—more so than in any other sport.” 

New York's Dr. Harry A. Kaplan dis- 
puted the popular theory that “punch- 
drunkenness” is the result of repeated 
head blows during a boxing career, Re- 
porting on a ten-year study of 3,000 
electroencephalograms (recordings of the 
brain’s electric currents) taken on boxers, 
Dr. Kaplan found no relationship be- 
tween boxing and degenerative brain dis- 
ease. The “punch-drunk” ex-pug, he con- 
cluded, probably would have suffered the 
same tate had he never boxed at all. 

Gynecologic Disorders. Some doctors 
sull fear that women who participate in 
competitive sports suffer bad effects. in- 
cluding masculinization and menstrual dis- 
orders, But Illinois’ Dr. Gyula J. Erdelyi 
insists that most of these fears are ground- 
Reporting last week on a study 
of 729 Hungarian women athletes, Dr. 
Erdelyi called masculinization claims 
“highly exaggerated,” said that unfavor- 
able changes in the menstrual cycle occur 
no more frequently among sportswomen 
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less. 
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IMPORTED IN THE BOTTLE FROM CANADA. 
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CANADIAN WHISK! 





FINEST EXPRESSION OF YOUR VERY BEST WISHES. This Christmas, give Imported V.0.—a whisky unsurpassed in 
universal acclaim. Smooth and brilliant as always in its traditional bottle, Imported V.O. is packaged in 
rich raiment of royal blue to convey your very warmest holiday sentiments with a superb and fitting grace. 
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(about 10%) than among nonathletic 
females. He also studied 172 pregnant 
women athletes, found complications of 
pregnancy less frequent than among non- 
athletes. Labor time was generally shorter, 
and the frequency of Caesarean sections 
half that of less active women. 

But Dr. Erdelyi noted that competitors 
in certain sports—swimming, diving, ski- 
ing, ice skating—are more susceptible 
than other female athletes to gynecologic 
disorders such as dysmenorrhea (painful, 
difficult. menstruation) and inflammation 
of the internal sex organs. Menstruation, 
he found. often impairs ability: “I found 
extremely poor performance in tennis and 
rowing during the menstrual period.” 
Since female athletes exhibit top skill, 
strength and muscle tone just after men- 
struation, many deliberately provoke the 
onset of menstruation with hormone in- 
jections before sports contests. 

ltsy-Bitsy Leagues. On one subject 
competitive team athletics for children 
below high school age—the doctors were 
decidedly leery. More than 1.000.000 U.S 
youngsters now participate in highly or- 
ganized programs such as Little League 
baseball and Pop Warner football. “We 
have itsy-bitsy leagues of all descriptions,” 
said Pittsburgh’s Dr. Robert R. Macdon- 
ald, “and we have to live with them. But 
we don't have to like them. The over- 
whelming opinion among physicians is 
against contact sports for elementary and 
junior high school students.” 

Pediatricians argue that growing bones 
may be seriously harmed by strenuous 
activity, and that children’s exercise 
should be widely varied and lightly dis- 
ciplined, because their interest span is 
short. Organized leagues, they complain, 
do not classify youngsters by physical 
maturity but by chronological age—a no- 
toriously misleading guide for grouping 
growing children. “Children are not little 
men,” said one doctor last week. “Cutting 
down the field and changing the rules 
doesn't make football a kid's sport.” 

Said Washington, D.C. Pediatrician Fe- 
lix Heald: “If young children must play 
team sports. there are certain sports more 
adaptable to their age group—like soccer 
—which really require a greater degree of 
physical fitness than football! or baseball.” 
Another Heald suggestion: “We could do 
away with gymnasiums if we did away 
with school buses.” 

lhe doctors also criticized parents who 
instruct children that the “desire to win” 
is more important than simple participa- 
tion. Said Pittsburgh's Dr. Macdonald 
“The only thing really wrong with chil- 
dren's competitive athletics is the adults 
who run them.” 








New Tools 

Doctors visiting the 2co exhibits in the 
District of Columbia Armory during last 
week's A.M.A. Clinical Meeting saw some 
promising new professional aids. Among 
them: 
@ Bell Telephone Laboratories’ transistor- 
ized, electronic larynx, for people who 
have had their voice boxes removed in 
surgery and have never mastered the dif- 
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ficult art of speaking with the gullet. Con 
toured to fit the hand and powered by 
tiny batteries, the artificial larynx is 
pressed against the flesh of the throat, 
transmits vibrations into the lower end 
of the vocal tract. These vibrations can 
be converted into voiced sounds of speech 
in a normal manner—by use of the tongue, 
teeth and lips. But because no flow of air 
is required, the user can speak with the 
electronic larynx while exhaling. inhaling 
or holding his breath. The gadget comes in 
two models—low-pitched for men, higher- 
pitched for women. 

@ A tough, porous surgical tape. made by 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co.. 
which can be used in place of stitches to 
close incisions. Successfully substituted 
for surgical stitches in 300 trial patients 
with a wide variety of wounds, the tape 
is waterproof and non-irritative, reduces 





Noel Clerk 
BELL's ELEctTRONIC LaryNXx 
Just move tongue, teeth and lips. 


the risk of infection and undesirable scar 
formation. 
@ An ingenious, to-lb, heart-lung ma- 


chine, invented by Dr. Sam I. Lerman. a 
Detroit general practitioner. Powered by 
a windshield wiper motor, Dr. Lerman’s 
homemade machine—like complicated. 
bulky hospital models that weigh 75 Ibs. 
or more, cost from $4,000 to $40,c0c—is 
designed to take over the functions of the 
heart and lungs during heart surgery, oxy- 
genate the blood and maintain constant 
circulation. It has been tested successfully 
on dogs. The machine runs on oxygen 
pressure, uses no electricity, and could be 
manufactured to sell for $200. 

To these tools, the U.S. Army Medical 
Service added an important contribution. 
The Pentagon this week announced devel- 
opment of a suitcase-sized, portable X-ray 
unit that weighs only 85 Ibs. (2. ordinary 
hali-ton hospital X-ray machines) and 
operates at such high speed that it will 
not blur film during chest X rays even if 
the patient is breathing normally. 
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the lasting gift THE THEATER 
magic performance... 













New Play on Broadway 


N y All the Way Home (by Tad Mosel) 
reur reshapes for the Stage the late James 


\gee’s extraordinary Pulitzer prizewinner, 


1 Death in the Family. The undertaking 

could not but be hazardous beyond the 

| a Cor S tact that Agee’s novel was not quite fin- 
, ished and not quite a novel, what made 
i it memorable was the highly personal 


charge of the writing—a fine special 
sharpness of detail and as uncanny a gift of 





, ° This year, /pavip CARROLL <- paras _ ee ee , what the 
k ‘ AND HIG ORCHESTRA 900K had, in the absence ola unity ot 
* through the ) 
; form. was marked unity f feeling. Con- 
, ! magic of Mereus,, | LATIN PERCUSSION ||” ed unity of feeling, 


A sidering how much A Death lacked that 
you can give wv the theater finds important and how much 


“front row seats"’ 8 Of importance it had that the theater can- 








os to a world hot convey, Mosel’s adaptation greatly 
helped by Arthur Penn’s staging—had a 
of entertainment. j 7 l 
P good deal to be said for it. Though hardly 

‘ ae - 
Every person a play, much of it proved vividly play- 
B ‘ e1 on your list able. Mosel clearly respecting the boo ; 
‘ A present with a future—new reserved much of zee's feeling f yr 
*& will applaud your Sound innovations in dazzling eb e ed i AC } ‘ \gee oe i ; , i 
good taste! Latin tempos sure to delight people and of his sense of mooc anc 
| ' for years to come. Deluxe scene. and transmitted a poetic nature 


“double-fold" album that never surrendered its realistic, in- 


PPS 6000 5 pps 2000 deed relentless, eve. The best moments in 
fr wey | | All the Way Home illuminate; the best 
An evening with scenes are truly moving, 
MIKE NICHOLS In this chronicle of family life in Knox- 
¥ eS ES ville, Tenn. in 1915, the very theme in the 


end is family life: husband wife, small 
son, in-laws, generations dissimilar fam- 
ily backgrounds, differences over religion, 
conflicts due to temperament, conjugal 
love, ultimate human separateness, What 
shifts various stresses. what tightens and 





L . 
' ; loosens knots is the Impact on so many 
Se Or party givers and goers— a ae y CC af e 5 2 
new side-splitting Broadway lives of young Jay Follet s udden death 
sé hit show starring today's im an automobile accident. The immedi- 
brightest comedy team ate, wrenching impact, above all on Jay's 
OCS 6200 OCM 2200 | pregnant wife. gives the play its most 


powerful scene. an emotional climax from 
Which the rest of the play moves down- 
ward. Jay’s death not only reveals char- 
acter, it challenges and shakes it. Sec ret 
human doors suddenly fly open, and in- 
consistency occasionally raises its hon- 
est face. 

here are things in All the Way Home 
that seem quite wrong. Jay's brother 
looms too large performs too loud: the 
play is far too long in ending and then 
ends badly. Other things in the play seem 









Unforgettable to give or re- 
» ceive. Dinah is magnificent as 





She torches through Alone: insufficient and even flat: scenes lack 
S _ Understand; This Bitter outward drama without displaying any of 

arth; many more. i X > oh c 
‘ RECORD? SR 60232 MG 20572 Agee's inner force. But, with good per- 
formances by Colleen Dewhurst Arthur 
BROOK ENTON FCHAMOVSKY Encore Of Golden Hits Hill, Aline MacMahon and John Megna 
writs ny as > > > t 
4°) | THE (as the small son), the people, most 

ra } ) a ee : 

Songs I Love To — UONUZ : of them, smell of life and their be- 
(omens SER TURE. On.49 PLATTERS havior smacks of truth. Miles apart as 
CAPRICCIO ITALIEN = . in many ways they are, Agee, like Che- 
hess : : | khov, really substituted feeling for dra- 


ma, like Chekhov tinged sadness with 
humor, and showed a compassion that, 
though it might not acquit errant beings, 
would always pardon them. It is for such 
things that All the Way Home, whatever 


= ANTAL DoRAT! 
Mnneapalis Symphony Orchestra 





as oy REMY tAVLOn 





America's new Singing sen- Most wanted classic of them Perfect for popular music fans Z . } 3 > 
Sation puts his tender touch all, and best-selling version of —all the big hits of America's its inadequacies, has more small coins ot 
to 12 great favorites, such as, the "1812". Electrifying per. No, 1 vocal group; The Great pure silver to offer, and less stage money, 
Fools Rush In: !'liBe Around formance, Dorati conducting Pretender; My Prayer; others. | than any other American play this season. 
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Everyone 


reads between 


the lines 


This stockholder is sizing up a company through its 
financial report. As she reads, she looks at more than facts and figures — she 
reads between the lines. The report will impress her more favorably if the mes- 
sage is presented clearly and in good taste; if the pictures are well printed; if 
the paper has the appearance of quality. Whenever a company shows respect 
for a reader through this kind of attention to detail, that company will win 
respect in return. Respectful printing begins with a good printer. See him early. 
Most likely he’ll recommend Warren printing papers, because he’ll get better 
results — and so will you. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


printing papers make a good impression 


FINE PRINTING PAPERS FOR ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND THE PUBLISHING OF BOOKS 
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SOYER’S “PEDESTRIANS,’ 





Oblivious People 


In his life as in his work. Raphael 
Soyer, 60, is one of the quietest of Ameri- 
can painters. Short (5 ft. 2 in.) and shy 
he speaks in a voice so low that listeners 
must cup their ears to hear him. But his 
feelings run deep, and his words are often 
blunt. This. week 32 oils and 34 of his 
drawings are on display at Manhattan's 
ACA Gallery in his first show in four 
years. They were like the man himself 
strangely still, unexpectedly strong, 

Ever since his boyhood in Tambov, 
Russia, Soyer wanted to be an artist. 
Along with two of his brothers Moses 
and Isaac, both professional painters to- 
day, he made endless sketches of horses 
and Cossacks, which his father would 
painstakingly correct. In roy 3 the family 
moved to the U to escape Russia's 
chronic anti-Semitism. and in time Raph- 
ael went to evening art classes at Manhat- 
tan’s Cooper Union. He quit high school 
in his sophomore year. worked as a mes- 
senger boy, a factory hand. even did a 
stint in a shop that turned out cheap, 
flowery embroidery. But he spent every 
spare moment sketching. 

His earliest paintings were for the most 
part street scenes in which buildings and 
bridges, walls and traffic overwhelmed the 
tiny humans that lived in the city. Grad- 
ually the human grew bigger and bigger, 
until the figure itself dominated the can- 
vas. Soyer longed to paint portraits in the 












INCLUDING SELF-PORTRAIT (LEFT) 






manner of Thomas Eakins, “completely 
uningratiating, starkly honest.” Degas was 
another influence, turning Soyer to the 
natural grace of young women going about 
some daily task, oblivious to the world. 

In Degas’ case, the subject was apt to 
a ballet dancer; in Soyer’s, it might be 
a young actress, a painter or a seamstress. 
But all his figures—whether a girl, a mem- 
ber of his family, or even himself -have 
the same bemused quality. “When people 
are by themselves they begin to look like 
that,” he explains. “Even in a crowd, they 
walk against you without seeing you, their 
expression a kind of moody emptiness.” 
Soyer’s people live in a world of subdued 
color, curbed motion and meticulous de- 
sign; yet they brim with individual life. 

Soyer will go “to melodramatic lengths 
to show his distaste for nonobjective 
painting. In one lecture he displayed slides 
of five abstract paintings, defied his audi- 
ence to tell him which two were done by 
professional artists ang] which was the 
work of a parrot, a nfonkey, and a child 
in nursery school. “What satisfaction does 
one get trom painting in a way that re- 
quires no knowledge, no technical skill? 
What pride in accomplishment can one 
have? Nonrepresentational art is nothing 
more than personalized decoration.” says 
Soyer firmly, if barely audibly. “Good 
representational art is something for con- 
templation. Like building cathedrals, it in- 
volves the hand, the mind and the hu- 
man spirit.” 


be ¢ 











ISTORICALLY, the reigning princes 
of Liechtenstein have chosen to live 
outside that hereditary principality, usual- 
ly in their luxurious Austrian palaces. 
Liechtenstein ojfers a prince neither size 
(it is one-seventeenth the size of Rhode 
Island, has only 16,000 people) nor scope 
(Switzerland, its western neighbor. han- 
dles posts, customs and foreign interests). 
The current monarch, Prince Franz Joseph 
II, has broken with history. He lives in 
Vaduz (pop. 3.300), Liechtenstein’s capi- 
tal. There he keeps—almost entirely to 
himself—one of the greatest private art 
collections in the world, Except for a 1948 
show of 200 works in Lucerne, hardly any 
of the prince’s 1.500 paintings, 75 tapes- 
tries, or the vast assortment of bronzes, 
porcelain, baroque silver Renaissance 
sculpture, Gothic and Renaissance furni- 
ture are ever seen by the public, Instead, 
95% of the collection stays in the prince's 
castles, mostly in the cellar and a tower 
of the castle at Vaduz. The prince neither 
adds much nor sends anything out on loan. 

Art Dealers’ Delight. Until the :6th 
century and the time of Prince Karl, the 
princes of Liechtenstein were collectors 
not so much of art as of booty. Then 
Karl, a prince of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire and an Imperial viceroy in Prague, 
put a palaceful of artists and artisans 
at work turning out paintings and works 
of silver and gold. His son Karl Euse- 
bius, was even more ardent. He was the 
delight of Vienna and Antwerp art deal- 
ers, for he would buy up whole 
tions at 


collec- 
a time, and added such names 
to his catalogue as Memling and Van der 
Goes. He once instructed his son: “With 
your consort, you and all your successors 
will be devoted lovers of ‘rt and rarities 
as well.” 

His descendants took him at his word. 
Prince Johann Adam bought a sley of Van 
Dycks and Rubenses possibly including 
Rubens’ voluptuous Venus with the golden 
hair ( see color 1. Prince Josef Wenzel. one 
of the gayest generals in the army of the 
Empress Maria Theresa. owned so many 
paintings that. in addition to his main 
gallery in Vienna, he had to set up sub- 
galleries in four other castles. ‘The present 
prince's great-uncle added paintings by 
Filippino Lippi. Botticelli and Rembrandt. 

Treasures by the Row. Today most of 
these paintings hang in storage in rows 
so close together that a person can bare- 
ly squeeze through. Some paintings lie 
higgledy-piggledy on tables and shelves. 
Bronze statues are strewn about. cloaked 
in spider webs. There are works by Jan 
Brueghel, Lucas Van Leyden, Jan van de 
Velde and Lucas Cranach the Elder. One 
portrait of a woman is believed to be by 
Leonardo da Vinci. One of the rarest items 
is the brooding portrait of a man (see 
color), attributed -rightly or wrongly — 
to the 15th century artist Jean Fouquet. 

Of the 1.5co paintings, only 74—includ- 
ing the Venus—can be seen by the public. 
They hang on the third floor of a building 
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JEAN FOUQUET’S “BUST OF 
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PETER PAUL RUBENS “TOILET 





TE OF VENUS” 





in Vaduz. above the Natio 
Office and the Postage Sta 








And aside from occasionally 
painting, the prince, whose interests are 
mostly confined to his inves 





nents, pays 
little heed to his dusty hidden treasure. 


Surrealistic Sanity 

For the crowded opening otf its 
show last week, Manhattan's D'Arcy Gal- 
leries had gone to all sorts of pains to set 
the right mood. Through loudspeakers 
came the false notes struck by a small 
child practicing the piano, In one nook 
were three white hens, in another a gyp- 
SY fortuneteller. A green hose snaked 
through the various rooms, a bicycle hung 
upside down from the ceiling, an old- 





fashioned time clock stood guard at the 
door. With such zany flourishes, surreal- 
ism came back to Manhattan in force for 
the first time in 18 years. 

The show was organized by Poet André 
Breton, 64, who wrote the first surrealist 
manifesto in 1924 and still presides over a 
dogged group of followers in Paris. Breton 
chose the artists to be represented from 
all over Europe and the U.S. Gentle, 73- 
year-old Marcel ( Nude Descending a Stair- 
case) Duchamp, who 37 years ago gave up 
painting in favor of chess, helped hang 
the exhibition at the gallery. The paint- 
ings were anywhere from 44 years to a few 
months old. showing that there is life of a 
sort in the old movement yet. 

Originally, the aim of the surrealists 
aside from the aim to shock and to make 
publicity—-was to open up the realm of 
hallucination, of legend. dreams. and even 
madness. “The marvelous is always beau- 
tiful; any facet of the marvelous is beauti- 
ful: indeed, only the marvelous is beauti- 
ful.” wrote Breton. In one way. time has 
been kind to the movement, for the best 
of its members were good artists. But in 
a world so inured to artistic high jinks 
much of the marvelous is gone. 

Last week it was the old masters who 
stole the show—Yves Tanguy with his 
unearthly landscapes. Francis Picabia 
with a grotesque pair of spiky-chinned 
lovers, the German Richard Oelze with 
buildings and people that look as if they 
had been submerged in water for years. 
There were wooden moons and seas by 
Max Ernst, a geometric Anthony and 
by Philadelphia-born Man Ray 
ple of dreamy street scenes by Italy's 
le Chirico. Among the younger 
artists, none were equal in quality, and 
some seemed to be more action painters 
than surreal. Robert Rauschenberg’s Bed 

sheets. pillow and quilt daubed with 
paint—and Jasper Johns’s Turget, with its 
inatomical sculptures. including a penis 
were merely repulsive. 






ira 
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Giorgio ¢ 


Some years ago. Marcel Duchamp him- 
self said: “Movements begin as a group 
formation and end with the scattering of 
individuals.” Yet the exhibit showed 
something else about the oldtimers. What 
once seemed sick now seems strangely 
sane: the surrealists were wild but seldom 
undisciplined, and with their hoses, their 
hens and their bicycles, they knew how to 
laugh at themselves. 
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Down on the farm, these days, they’ve set the pitch- 
forks aside. An amazing new machine, the one-man 
automatic baler, gathers, bales, and automatically 
tosses 450 bales an hour into the haywagon. 

It’s quite a sight to see—but it’s not the only 
surprise on the farm. Steels from Republic have 
been formed into such ingenious equipment as a 
giant “tree topper” that prunes fruit trees mechani- 
cally... a mechanical harvester that picks peaches 
and pears with steel fingers ...an immense com- 
bine that picks and shells a bushel of corn with 
only five minutes of labor. 


In just 20 years, fantastic farm tools like these 


Look, man, no hands! 
Fantastic farm hands of steel 
have turned farms into super food factories 


have brought about more Progress in food produc- 
tion per farm, per man, per hour, than was made 
in the previous 2000 years! Quite a testimony to 
the inventiveness of farm equipment manufacturers, 
who have harnessed the Strength and versatility of 
steel to give farmers mechanical muscles. 

Republic Steel is a major supplier of the 614 
million tons of steel consumed by farmers every 
year in the form of 150,000 products. In whatever 
the farmer needs—farm implements, tractors, build- 
ings, fencing—he gets Strength, durability, and 
economy from the quality steels and steel products 
from Republic, 
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Steel Industry tells youa 
Product is made of Steel. Look 
for it when you buy. 
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THE PRESS 





Let the South Go 


The 7.000 readers of the Virginia City 
(Nev. Territorial 


strangers to proposals in ornate Victorian 


Enterprise are no 
prose to turn the clock back. Some time 
after he revived the long dormant En 


terprise for a plaything in 1952, aging 





(5 Dandy Lucius Beebe, onetime high 
society chronicler for the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, genially proclaimed: “The 
editorial policy of the Enterprise is be- 
nevolent backwardness—reaction against 
everything.” Last week the enterprising 
Enterprise, tongue only half in cheek, de- 
clared that since the centennial of the 
Civil War is to be observed next year. it 
might be fitting to reverse history and 
have the President of the U.S. 
of battle re-creations 

South had won after all. 


“as umpire 
declare that the 

In other words 
permit the Southern states to secede from 
the Union for keeps. For nine decades 
they've been out of step with the rest of 
the nation anyhow, so why not accept the 
ate States ol 


America to officially form itself 


fact and permit the Confede 





The benefits that would accrue are al- 
most dazzling. No longer would the coun- 
try’s progress be obstructed or impeded 
by Southern Congressmen hoary with sen- 
iority and ready to invoke the filibus 
ter whenever their sectional demands are 
No longer would the law-abid- 
be dismayed by 
nd the Da 


thwarted 
ing states of the Union 





the doings of the Faubuses 
vises and other rabblerousers 
At this very 


conclu 


moment the editorial 





d. “groups of Southern electors 
are on record as bombastically bragging 
that their states’ mandates in the matter 
of casting of electoral votes need not be 
obeyed. At this very moment one of the 
South’s truly civilized and gracious cities 





PUBLISHER THOMSON 





The Emperor se 
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Eprror RIcHARDS 


he war needed a rewrite. 


New Orleans, is torn by ugly racial strife 
openly encouraged by those sworn to up 
hold the laws. Should the Confederacy be 
established. such shenanigans would be of 
no more than parochial interest, to be re 

United States in the 
revolts in Iran... The 


Southerners could buy our 


garded by the 
same light as 
1utomobiles 


e would buy their textiles. Barley 


v1 
lo 


go for bourbon and books for pe 


and 





woul 
troleum. The U.S. would undoubtedly do 
the handsome thing by sponsoring the 
C.S.A. for entry into the United Nations 
where Khrushchev & Co. would soon learn 

thing or two about the fine art of 
obstructionism. 

The idea 1s 


¢ of Playboy 
, 


tvle, but the earnest 





characterist 
Beehe indertone 
of it (something Beebe religiously avoids 
marks it as the work of Managing Editor 
Robert L. Richards, 49. Richards didn't 
expect to lose many readers, even 
Nevada's 
he Of course, I meant it in a light wav. 
But I really feel that the South has been 


vears, and we 


mong 


transplanted Southerners. Said 


1 pain in the neck for g \ 
better off without them. And 
I know a lot of other people around here 


would be 


eel the same way. 


Enough Is Never Enough 


At 66, a Canadian named Roy Thom- 
son has become an international press 
lord without peer or precedent (Time 


Nov 1 


country Canadian 


Beginning in 1934 with a back 
newspaper. Business 
man Thomson has quietly forged a chain 


(including London's 





papers 





Sunday Times) in six coun 


WfioOUs 


tries. Last week, round, rosy and _ insa- 





5.500,000 to 


tiable, Thomson laid out $ 
add five new links to his chain in still 
another country: Northern Ireland. 


For his money, Thomson acquires a 


THE WAGES 
NOBODY 


COUNTS 


Ask a wage earner his income, and 





he’s likely to tell you his hourly 
rate. He forgets what many of us 
forget—that so-called fringe bene- 
fits are also part of his compen- 
sation. Fringe benefits* have a 
definite dollars-and-cents value. 
So, in a very real sense, they are 
supplemental wages. 

A study shows that these sup- 
plemental wages average more 
than 62 cents per man-hour worked 
in business and industry. Another 
survey reveals that this is approxi- 
mately six times as much as the 
average worker thinks fringe 
benefits cost. Obviously, these 
employee benefits cost billions 
and billions of dollars—on top 
of direct wages. 

Fringe benefits actually amount 
to 19% of the average business 
and industrial payroll—so much 


that it’s high time to stop taking 





fringe benefits for granted, and to 
value them as supplemental wages. 


* Vacations 


pensions, ete 





group insurance, 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Improved, modern steels are reaching into space 
with man highest dreams; circling the globe 
underwater as atomic subs; exploring the ocean's 


deepest chasms as bathyspheres, Modern steels 








contribute the processing of wonder drugs, 


mira bers, the variety and abundance of 





gourmet foods that grace America's tables 
Repub Steel is building vast new facilities for 
the production of these super steels, meeting 
the challenge of today's ager 
—at home and abroad 


ssive competition 





Republic Steel today produces the world’s com- 
plete range of standard steels and steel products, 
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on your savings 
with 


71-Year-Old 





Savings 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Los Angeles 


ONE OF THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES! 


te eee 


Current 
interest 


e UNBROKEN INTEREST-PAYING 
RECORD... SINCE 1889 


@ INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 
@ FUNDS INSURED... yp TO $10,000 


Mail check or ask 
Jor our financial 
Statement. We Pay 
postage both ways, 





Savings 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
SINCE 1889 





415 West 5th Street 
Los Angeles 13, California - MAdison 4-821] 
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State Mutual 


five-sixths interest in the venerable, liber- 
al Belfast Tel, graph (cire, 196,000), 
biggest and best daily in Northern Ire- 
land's overcrowded field plus the Belfast 
Weekly Telegraph, the daily Tel; graph's 
international edition, which circulates to 
Irishmen round the world. The deal also 
includes /r¢ land Saturday Night, a pros- 
Perous sports magazine With 100,000 sub- 
Scribers, and two other thriving Irish 
weeklies, 

Thomson also announced an impending 











Married. Lana 
shadowed 3-D as 
Sweater Girl and 
Fred May, 4:3: she 


Turner, 39 who fore- 
the screen's 
California 
for the sixth 


Original 
Rancher 


time, he 


for the second; in Santa Monica, Calif, 
Miss Turner's Previous husbands Clari- 
netist’ Artie Shaw: Restaurateur Steve 


Crane, whom she married twice (“I was 
lonely. I have to have someone to love, 
and there was Steye” '; Socialite and Tin- 
Plate Heir Bob Topping (This is for- 
ever”); Film Tarzan Lex Barker. 
Divorced. By Jazz Pianist Hazel Scott. 
40: Harlem's fast quick-talking 
Democratic Representative Adam Clayton 
Powell Jt.. 52: after 15 years of marriage, 
one child. and a long estrangement: jn 
Juarez, Mexico, 


stepping 


Divorced, Sir Laurence Olivier. 53: 
Vivien Leigh 47 


and 
(Antony and Ch Opatra, 
Macheth): atter 20 years of marriage, no 
children: by decree nisi in London, y here 
in the same court on the same day, Joan 
| Plowright. 29. droll saucer-eyed English 
| Actress (A Taste of Honey, The Enter- 

tamer), was divorced from Actor Roger 
| Gage, 30, after seven years of marriage. 
| no children, Both actions proceeded with 
| classic Noel Cowardy coolness, Miss Leigh 

admitting adultery in Ceylon, Sir Laurence 
:dmitting adultery With Miss Plowright in 

London, and Gage admitting adultery in 
| Helsinki. Court costs of the four-way jet- 
| Speed split were charged to Sir Laurence 
who intends to wed Miss Plowright now 
that everything is cleared up. 


Died. David Hinshaw Yoo 
| &reat-grandson of the late John Foster 
Dulles and only child of Dulles’ grand- 
daughter Janet Hinshaw and Hyon Yoo. a 
Columbia trained Korean economics pro- 
| fessor, now at Seoul | Niversity: in an ac- 
| cident when the infant 
| in at electric blanket; 


II months, 


became entangled 
in New York. 

Died. Richard Wright, 52, whose slash- 
| ing bestsellers (Native Son, Black Boy) 
scarred the cons, ience of white America 
more deeply than the Works of any other 
Negro writer of his time: of a heart at- 
tack; in Paris, where he had lived as an 
expatriate since 1948. Mississippi planta- 
tion-born, Wright &rew up “naturally as a 
weed” in the noisome shadows of saloons 
and whorehouses left home at 15 and 
| drifted from one menial job to another 






his beachhead in A 
where he recently bought a half in 
in a Nigerian newspaper chain, Pro 

he gets a go ahead from Emperor | 
Selassie (“who seemed very responsi: 
Thomson intends to establish an E 
pian news agency and two Ethic 
dailies—one jn English and one in 

haric. And in partnership with the yo 
ful Aga Khan he is laying plans 
five Papers in Uganda Kenya 


expansion of 






until he turned to y riting “because I 
not prepared to be anything 
depression-era ( ommunist who broke w 
the party in the 1940s, Wright took { 
Position: “In America there is no Neg 
problem but a White problem, Any tir 
the white wants to change it, it will 
solved. The Negro is powerless,” 


A ’ 
else. 


Died. Max Pruss, 69, captain of the ai 
ships Graf Z; bpelin and Hindenhyy g, wi 
never fully recovered trom burns suffere 
as he leaped from the hydrogen-fille 
Hindenburs when it exploded in Lake 
hurst, NJ. in 1937 (killing 36 people | 
but who steadfastly argued to the end tha 
helium-tilled dirigibles were the cheap 
est, safest and most comfortable form 01 
ar travel: of PReumonia: jn Frankfort 
West Germany, 


Died. John Elliott Rankin 78, for 32 
consecutive years ( 1920-s> | Congressman 
from the First District of Mississippi: of a 
heart attack: in Tupelo, Miss. A shrewd 
parliamentarian, for all his demagoguery 
wiry John Rankin consistently backed vet- 
erans’ benefits and rural electritication (he 
co-sponsored the TVA bill with Senator 
George Norris ) Was equally steadfast in 
Vituperating Negroes Jews. labor unions 
and Communists (real or imagined) in a 
manner matched only by his fellow Mis- 
Sissippian, Senator Theodore Bilbo, 


Died. Donald Randall 
onetime New Deal 
draft the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and the Norris-La Guardia Anti-In- 
junction Act, then shifted from 
baiting (“the despotic power of 
‘royal families’ which control large indus. 
tries”) to business-boosting (as counsel to 
Ford Motor Co,. Transamerica Corp.) and 
wound up a vehement Opponent of labor- 
union “monopolies.” social sec urity, pub- 
lic housing integration minimum wage 
laws: of a heart attack; in Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


Richberg, 79, 
lawyer who helped 


business- 
those 


Died. Dirk Jan de Geer, 86. Nether- 
lands ex-Premier, who after the German 
invasion of his country in 1940 briefly 
headed a London government-in-exile, 
later returned to The Netherlands. where 
he spent the rest of the war, came close 
enough to collaborating with the Nazis to 
draw a one-year suspended Prison sen- 
tence for high treason in 1947; in Soest. 
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FUN, SURPRISE, ENTERTAINMENT, INFORMATION 
You get them all in Lire. Take this week’s issue. For fun: toys that 
teach; bowling alleys that are providing a sporty social whirl for 8 
million American women. For surprise: how independence cost a 
Congo king 750 wives; how a 16-year-old boy from California made 
good on his wish to swim the Hellespont. For entertainment: a re- 
view that gives you a front-row seat at a new broadway hit, Advise 
and Consent; an eight-page preview in color of a great new spectac- 
ular movie, Exodus. For information: a word-picture-cartoon take- 
out on the U.S. Gold drain; Lire’s own report and appraisal of the 
Wriston Committee’s National Goals. Great reading—great looking. 
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OUT TODAY in the new issue of 
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This is the wa, ogg that is called the B-70 Valkyrie. 
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the East. It is a m tI-p 
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with its capability of positive retal 
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deterrent force to the peace. It will also pave the way for the 
first supersonic co! liner. Such a plane would cut current jet 
travel time I O ( sible 75-minute transcontinental flight. 
the B-70 is a fitting count rt to advanced space age technology. It is a 
demonstration of American foresight and aviation leadership that such a 
plane is taking shape today. Prir 


c la neil | \Y } 
€ responsibility for tt 


y. 1e design and manu- 
facture of the B-70 has been entrusted to North American Aviation, Inc. Zaye 






BUSINESS 


STATE OF BUSINESS 
Winter's Chill 


The U.S, economy, entering the last 
month of a disappointing year, last week 
was chilled by more unpleasant news. Un- 
employment in November seemed headed 
for a new postwar high for the month, 
With increases among the jobless in 48 
Out of 50 states. November unemploy- 
ment was up more than 300,000 over 
October to an estimated 4,200,000, ac- 
cording to Preliminary figures based on 
the number of workers drawing unem- 
ployment compensation, 

After a two-month rise that tempo- 
rarily heartened businessmen, manufac- 
turers’ orders turned about and dropped 
4% in October. sending the backlog of 
unfilled orders to the lowest point in two 
years. Manufacturers’ sales fell 1% in 
October for their sixth monthly decline 
in a row, What was even more disturbing 
to economists—and the chief cause of the 
orders Slump—was that businessmen are 
still living off their inventories instead 
of reordering. In October, business inyen- 
tories fel] $400 million from September 
for their fourth Straight decline. 

The Christmas Test. One big test for 
the economy is whether retail Stores will 
be able to top—or at least match—last 
year’s record Christmas sales. Merchants 
are confident that an extra selling day 
and the consumer's yuletide spirit, helped 
by record Personal income, wil] do the 
trick. So far, the Signs are mixed, Depart- 
ment-store sales have been edging up 
for several weeks, reached a new high 
last week for the year. But for four 
Straight weeks they have been running 
slightly below 1959 levels, Merchants 
blame part of the lag on unseasonably 
warm weather, hope the coming of colder 
Weather will stir the consumers to buy. 

Adding to the consumer's buying power, 
Pay boosts averaging 9.4¢ per hour last 
week went to 450,000 steelworkers under 
the 3°-month contract that ended last 
year's steel strike. The big question 
whether the Settlement would bring an 












inflationary Price rise at last seemed to 
be answered: With steel operating at 490% 
of capacity, the major steel producers 
were in no position to raise prices, 

Wait & See, The next Warming bit of 
news amid the chill was a rise in construc- 
tion contracts awarded in October (see 
below), They topped the year before by 
6%, the third monthly rise in a row, and 
Set a new record for that month, Housing 
Starts in October rose from September to 
109,900, although they continued to trail 
last year. Said George Cline Smith, vice 
President and chief economist of F. W, 
Dodge Corp. : “This activity wil] help to 
ensure that the current business dip will 
be quite mild and of short duration, since 
construction is the nation’s largest fabri- 
cating industry,” 

General Electric Chairman Ralph Cor- 
diner demonstrated his confidence in the 
future by announcing that GE, plans to 
“continue and in Some areas to increase” 
its capital spending in 1961 despite an 
expected cut in sales and earnings jn 
1960's last quarter and 1961's first quar- 
ter. While G.E.’s earnings have been 
pinched by price-cutting caused by heavy 
foreign and U.S. competition, Cordiner 
believes that price cuts “have about run 
their course,” and that the electrical 
equipment industry is due for a “leveling 
off, or gradually higher prices.” 

Viewing the week's Preponderantly 
bearish news, the stock market adopted 
the Wait-and-see attitude of most busi- 
nessmen. After a post-election surge. it 
dropped off slowly during the week, rallied 
at week's end to 596 on the Dow-Jones 
industrial average, down 10.47 points for 
the week. The big question now is whether 
the market will Stage the traditional year- 
end rally that it has missed only twice 
in the last decade, 


A Lift from Highways 


The trend up in construction was led 
by road-building contracts. They took a 
hefty jump of 476% over October last year, 
For the first ten months, road contracts 
Were 15.5% ahead of 1959. 
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Mosit ASPHALT's Roap Burtper 
For Motorists, an unexpected bonus, 









Billions of dollars 
¥ 


1955 1956 1957 


1958 1959 1960 
TIME Chart tyRM.Chapin, Jy, 





Most of the rise can be attributed to 

loosening of purse Strings in the feder; 
road-building program, Washington ha 
allowed states to take all the grants it 
this three-month quarter that they woul 
normally get in six months, Pumping ar 
extra $718 million into the economy this 
year. (The cost is divided go“ federal, 
10% state on interstate highways. fifty. 
fifty on other roads.) Most States have 
their share of the cash they must put up 
because the increased number of cars 
(latest count: 57,100,000) has boosted 
£asoline tax revenues, ¢.g,, Virginia will 
raise her 196, highway spending 61%, 
Wisconsin 41%, Michigan 18%. Missouri 
8%, Texas 7%. 

New Savings. The States are getting 
another unexpected bonus: highway build. 
ing costs have run against the trend of all 
other types of Construction and have 
dropped 44% since their 1957 high, Cali- 
fornia’s highway commission Says that it 
has saved “many millions of dollars” from 
what it expected to pay for roads—and 
California drivers benefit because the 
State pours all its Savings into new roads, 

Costs are down Partly because con- 
tractors expanded their equipment to get 
ready for the Federal Government's en- 
larged Program. But it was cut back in 
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959 after the Bureau of Public Road 
depleted its funds with heavy spending to 
combat the 1958S recession. Some con- 
tractors needed work to pay for their ex- 
pensive equipment. and they began mak- 
ing low bids. often at cost. to get the 
vork. They complain bitterly about the 
Price-chopping competition. One large 
builder says his profits are down 50° 
since 1957: another says his “are so slim 
they are almost negligible.” 

Labor-saving machinery is also playing 
1 big part in holding down costs. Aurora, 
Ill.'s_ Barber-Greene Co. built a giant 
$500,000 mobile asphalt plant for Fort 
Lauderdale’s Mobil Asphalt Co., complete 
with mixing machines. road paver, bunk- 
house and machine shop, which rolls un- 
der its own power to a job. In a matter 
of hours it can be set up and with one 
man operating it, produce ><o9 tons of as- 
phalt an hour. It will finish in so days a 
65-mile stretch of highway which ‘was 
scheduled to take 150 days. Milwaukee's 
Chain Belt Co. sells a paving machine 
that squeezes concrete out like toothpaste 
onto a roadbed without laying any pre- 
built forms. It slides its own form along 
with it, eliminates twelve to 15 men. Gen- 
eral Motors Euclid division developed a 
machine with giant hydraulically operated 
teeth that rip out rock at considerably 
less cost than blasting. 

New Methods. State highway depart- 
ments have also lowered costs by accept- 
ing new building methods. Texas gives a 
contractor a choice of materials to use on 
a job so that he can pick the cheapest, 
e.£., steel or prestressed concrete on 
bridges. Michigan and other states save 
time and money by making their surveys 
by aerial photography. Oklahoma has 
found that building roads across open 
country rather than following old high- 
Ways has cut land-buying costs. 

The cost picture is so encouraging that 
Federal Highway Administrator Bertram 
Tallamy says it looks as if the $41 billion 
estimate of the total cost of the federal 
program is still good. He made it in ros 
after cost increases had forced him to 


raise his original 1956 estimate by 45%, 


GOVERNMENT 
Should the Gold Be Set Free? 


How wise or necessary is the U.S. law 
that requires 25°. of all Federal Reserve 
notes and deposits ($5°% of all currency 
in circulation) to be backed by gold? 
Last week one of the most prominent 
voices in the financial world declared that 
the 15-year-old reserve requirement, long 
considered the soul of economic ortho- 
doxy, has outlived its usefulness. Said 
Henry Clay Alexander. chairman of the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.. addressing 
the annual meeting of the Investment 
Bankers Association in Hollywood, Fla. : 
“Repeal of the 250; gold-backing provi- 
sion would be a logical step in the further 
improvement of our international mone- 
lary framework.” 

Alexander's proposal came when the 
flight of gold from the U.S., caused by a 
worsening balance of U.S. ayments, was 
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Morcan Guaranty’s ALEXANDER 
For bonkers, an argument, 


approaching a crisis. The Treasury De- 
partment announced last week that the 
loss of gold in November was the biggest 
the U.S. has ever Sustained. reached near- 
ly $500 million for the month to raise the 
year’s loss to more than $1.5 billion, al- 
most all of it in 1960's second half. So 
serious was the situation that Treasury 
Secretary Robert Anderson got on the 
phone to Henry Ford I] and offered “sug- 
gestions” about the advisability of Ford’s 
offer to buy all the stock of its British 
subsidiary (Time, Noy. 28), which pre- 
sumably would add some $300 million to 
the U.S. gold outflow. Ford politely said 
that the company was going ahead. 
Recognizing that the world is waiting 
to see what the U.S.’s next move will be, 





Alexander added that any change “prob- 
tbly should wait until our balance of pay- 
ments position shows more clearly the 
results of our buckling down to the basic 
problems. In that favorable setting, repeal 
of the gold reserve requirement will be 
seen tor what it is—a change to a more 
realistic statement of the strength of our 
gold position. 

“Gold is still the stern voice of mone- 
tary discipline.” saiq Alexander, but its 
chief function is no: longer to redeem 
domestic currency (which has not been 
redeemable in gold for years) but to 
back the dollar in mMternational settle- 
ments. “Requiring a reserve of 25% in 
gold against the notes and deposits of the 
Federal Reserve banks makes our gold 
supply for international payments only 
about one-third of our total gold holdings, 
Nearly $12 billion worth is Set aside as a 
reserve against something it cannot be 
used to redeem. Such requirements illogi- 
cally make a country’s domestic money 
supply a charge against its international 
reserves,” 

Influential Backers. Alexander got a 
quick answer from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, which snorted that “we hardly think 
that changing the rules would be a step in 
the improvement of our monetary frame- 
work.” But most Washington economists 
wholeheartedly backed the change, were 
concerned only with the psychological 
effects it might have at the present 
time, not with the idea's basic sound- 
ness. It already has some influential back- 
ers. The Internationa] Monetary Fund in 
955 recognized the advantages of re- 
ducing or eliminating the gold reserve re- 
quirement. and Roy Reierson. vice presi- 
dent of Manhattan’s Bankers Trust Co.. 
proposed the abolition of the requirement 
last year. 

The reason for questioning the reserve 
requirement is that it has not proved nec- 
essary. It was set up to guard against 
wildly inflationary printing-press money, 





TIME CLOCK 


INCREASED DIVIDENDS are go- 
ing to shareholders in many compa- 
nies. Chrysler announced 5S0¢ per 
share extra dividend, Union Pacific 
40¢ per share, Santa Fe 25¢ per 
share. American Motors raised its 
quarterly dividend from 25¢ to 30¢ 
per share; Armour raised its from 
30¢ to 35¢ per share. 


AIR FARE INCREASES will get 
a friendly reception from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. In making per- 
manent three temporary increases, 
CAB said airlines should ask for 
higher fares if they do not earn 
10.5% on their investments, Average 
return now: 3%, 


COUNTRY CLUB DUES may go 
up because of new Internal Revenue 
ruling on all nonprofit social clubs. 
Revenue bureau is cracking down on 
clubs that have too much income 
from rentals of club facilities for 
outside functions, a device used by 


many clubs to keep dues down. Tax- 
men cited a club that made 25% of 
its income from rentals, said it would 
have to pay full tax on all its income. 


CIGARETTE SMOKING will hit a 
new record this year for the fourth 
consecutive year—475 billion ciga- 
rettes, up 4.8% from 1959, says 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
President William Cutchins. 


NEW NAVY ATTACK PLANE, 
the Intruder, will be built by Grum- 
man Aircraft under a $70,100,000 con- 
tract. The twin-jet plane is first U.S. 
ship to tilt tail pipes downward so 
jet blast can help lift it off carrier. 


TRADING-STAMP BAN won a 
State Supreme Court test in Wyo- 
ming, first state in 40 years to uphold 
a law outlawing Stamps. Said the 
Wyoming court: “The lure of trad- 
ing stamps is an evi]” because it dis- 
criminates against small merchants. 
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NE of the rich- 

est men in the 

U.S. is Allan Price 
Kirby, 68, whose 
personal fortune is 
estimated at nearly 
$300 million. He is 
chairman, president 
and controlling stockholder of Alleghany 
Corp., the vast holding company whose 
assets include control of the New York 
Central Railroad and the $3 billion In- 
vestors Diversified Services, the biggest 
U.S. mutual fund group. Despite this 
considerable power, quiet, courtly Allan 
Kirby habitually wears the look of a 
doleful Alfred Hitchcock—and last week 
he had his reasons, Texas Millionaire 
Clint Murchison and his two sons, once 
Kirby's partners jn Alleghany (Time, 
Sept. 19), are trying to take Alleghany 
away from him in what was shaping up 
as the biggest proxy fight in many a year. 
Allan Kirby is an old proxy fighter 
himself, but in the past he was able to 
do his battling by proxy: he supplied 
the capital while the fighting was done 
by his more flamboyant partner, Finan- 
cier Robert Young. When Young killed 
himself two years ago, Kirby had no 
choice but to take over the management 
of Alleghany, soon showed that the days 
of Young's financial derring-do were out. 
Explains Kirby: “Young had such a rest- 
less disposition that he could not resist 
the fatal mistake of jumping in and out 
of good investments before they even 
came close to meeting their potential.” 





EDWARD WN. Stiso 


K IRBY. does no jumping. He inherited 

some $50 million from his father, put 
most of it into blue chips and let his 
profits rise. He is the largest single stock- 
holder in the Woolworth Co., in the 
New York Central, in Manhattan’s Man- 
ufacturers Trust Co. as well as in Al- 
leghany. Alleghany not only controls the 
Central and I.D.S. but also owns 51% 
of the Class B stock of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. 

Kirby's father made his money in 
nickels and dimes. Starting as a book- 
keeper in the Watertown, N.Y, country 
store that launched the Woolworth 
chain. His father soon took the Wool- 
worth gospel to Wilkes Barre, Pa., opened 

is own store there. Young Allan went to 
Lawrenceville Preparatory school and La- 
fayette College, learned to value nickels 
by working in the store on holidays for 
s¢ an hour. After a World War I stint 
in the Navy, he returned to Wilkes 
Barre to build up a thriving Chrysler 
auto dealership. The turning point in his 
career came in 1935, when his father’s 
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Proxy Fighter by Proxy 


ALLAN PRICE KIRBY 


tax lawyer, Walter Orr, introduced the 
young businessman to another ambitious 
young man, Bob Young, 

The pair was oddly matched. The vol- 
atile Young sniffed out the big financial 
game and was Senerally credited with 
Alleghany’s success or failure. But cau- 
tious Kirby made the final decisions— 
because he had the money. Since Young 
Was perpetually in motion, they usually 
conferred long distance by phone, were 
never very close socially. Once Kirby in- 
vited Young to his salmon-fishing camp 
on the Gaspé Peninsula. Kirby complained 
that Young spent most of the weekend 
writing a poem on salmon fishing. But 
the poem, signed by Young, now hangs 
framed on Kirby's office wall. together 
with a picture signed: “To Allan, the 
Steadfast, who made it possible—with 
my undying appreciation.” 


WIEN Young died, Kirby simpli- 
fied the company’s capital struc- 
ture, placed the preferred stock on a cur- 
rent-dividend basis, and let Alleghany’s 
cash hoard build up. His reluctance to 
put Alleghany’s cash to work caused a 
break with the Murchisons, as well as 
Young’s widow, who sold her stock to the 
Murchisons to abet their proxy battle. 
Tycoon Kirby keeps a close watch on 
Alleghany’s nickels and dimes. He often 
hefts the mail sent by subordinates to 
see if they have used unnecessary post- 
age, shoots them a stiff A.P.K, repri- 
mand if they have. As a hobby he col- 
lects, appropriately enough, dime nov- 
els, e.g., the Liberty Boys, the Nick Car- 
ter series. But when it comes to houses, 
Kirby acts the tycoon. For fishing he 
keeps the Gaspé camp; for winter quail 
hunting he has a ten-room Civil War 
plantation house on a lake in South 
Carolina; for football weekends he 
bought Chateau Chavaniac, a replica of 
Lafayette’s villa in France, at Easton. 
Pa.. frequently flies in a planeload of 
friends for Lafayette College games. He 
has an 18r2 mansion in Morristown, 
N.J., which he has converted into an 
office, commutes to Manhattan twice a 
week. He lives on a 64-acre estate in 
nearby Harding Township with his wife 
Marian, close to their four children. 

To complaints about his unimagina- 
tive management of cash-heavy Alle- 
ghany, Kirby replies that when he took 
over after Young's death, the stock was 
selling at 4% but is now selling at 
9. Kirby, who believes that the cur- 
rent slump is more serious than most 
people think, sees no point now in spec- 
ulating. “In today’s market,” he says, 
“we make money by not investing it.” 











a danger that the Government's pruden 
money managers have shown themselve: 
capable of preventing without the neec 
for the gold-backing law. The U.S. is the 
world’s only major nation with gold. 
backing requirements, which have actual. 
ly been reduced over the years: the only 
others are Switzerland and Belgium. The 
practical impact of the law is lost because 
the present U.S, money supply is backed 
by 38% in gold instead of 25%. The 
Federal Reserve Board can suspend the 
backing indefinitely in a real emergency, 
thereby depriving it of any solid gold 
status. Yet the reserve provisions leave so 
little gold left for international settle- 
ments—about $6 billion of the nation’s 
$18 billion stock—that when the level 
drops, foreign bankers get nervous and 
turn their balances in the U.S. into gold, 
thus speeding up the outflow. 

here It Counts. The expansion of 
international trade requires more gold in 
circulation, yet the U.S. holds half the 
free world’s gold and keeps two-thirds of 
it tied up by its reserve requirements. 
Most economists fee] that, where gold was 
once the only solid discipline in an un- 
trustworthy world, the history of respon- 
sible monetary policy and the growth of 
international financial institutions have 
made the tying of all money to gold ar- 
chaic. By dropping the reserve require- 
ments, they argue, the U.S. can make its 
gold available to work where it counts, in 
the international payments field. The U.S, 
would not go any farther off the gold 
standard than at present. It would only 
Stop using its gold to cover the domestic 
dollar, use it only to back the dollar 
abroad. Says a Government economist : 
“The result would be simple arithmetic; 
we would have another $12 billion free 
to defend the dollar, and therefore more 
faith in our ability to do so,” 


RAILROADS 


Apple Pie 4 la Merger 

The Norfolk & Western Railway, which 
reaches from Norfolk through the West 
Virginia coal fields up to southern Ohio is 
one of the nation’s best-run railroads. A 
ride over its main line, says the Handbook 
of American Railroads, instills “g sense 
that everything is in ‘apple-pie order’ and 
as it should be.” The road is also growth- 
minded; last year the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approved a merger be- 
tween the N. & W. and the Virginian, the 
first merger of two independently owned 
railroads in this century. Last week the 
road’s go-ahead President Stuart T. Saun- 
ders announced a new merger plan to put 
together a railroad giant that could be 
the nation’s most Profitable transporta- 
tion complex. 

To extend his road across northern Ohio 
east to Buffalo, and west to Chicago and 
St. Louis, he wants to merge with the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate) Railroad through an exchange of 
-45 Of a share of N. & W. stock for one of 
Nickel Plate’s. To close the rr1-mile gap 
between the end of his tracks at Columbus 
and the Nickel Plate’s at Sandusky, he 
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Is 
your 
money 
flowing 
as fast as it The Finer 


should NATIONAL CITY BANK 
9 of New York 


Teo erver 
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After your customers pay you, how long do you have to wait before you can put those dollars to 
work? Too long? A reasonable period? Or less than average? If you'd like an unbiased checkup 
of your money flow, ask your Citibanker. He’ll arrange a thorough analysis by our 30-year-old Trans- 
continental Banking Department, made up of a team of specialists who developed the art and craft 
of money mobilization. They'll tell you if they can accelerate the velocity of your cash flow... 


or if they can’t! Contact your regular Citibanker or write 55 Wall Street, New York 19..N; ¥. 


AROUND THE SCOUNTRY OR AROUND THE WORLD, FIRST NATIONAL CITY KNOWS 
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Ben Martin 
Grpert’s Stock-Car RACERS 
The toy dollar has stretched 25% 


wants to buy the Sandusky Line from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for $27 
Finally, to push his network into Michi- 
gan and west to Omaha. he 
lease the Wabash Railroad for $7.12. 
annually 
With it by exchanging 6 
N. & W. stock for 


598.186 shares. 


million. 


plans to 





for SIx years, ever 





ually mer 
shares of 


Wabash’s 





ge 








The combined e rings of the roads last 


year totaled $77 million. well ahead of the 





Carnings of iny other tr insportation corpo- 
tes that 
S and ter- 
and Nickel 


Plate, he will save at least $25 million a 


ration. President 
Dy eliminating d 





minals between the 








year and make the profit picture tier 
The Pennsylyani which owns 28¢ 
(the largest single block ) of the N. & W 


and 99% ol the Wabash has already 
blessed the merger. So have the Nickel 
Plate and N. & W. directors. The plan 
may be the first s In a Pennsylvania 
scheme to set up a huge eastern rail sys- 
tem th it will later try to join. 
Saunders still needs approval by ICC 
and Nickel Plate and N. & W. stockhold- 
ers. But no serious objections are expect- 
ed. ICC Chairman Kenneth H. Tuggle re- 
iterated last week What the agency has 








-tore—that it is in favor of mergers 
that are in the public interest. 





said t 


The ICC put its okay on a new 4,700- 
mile rail network made up 
the Minneapolis, St Paul & 
Marie Line) Railroad Wisconsin 
Central, and Duluth South Shore & At- 
lantic. All are subsidiaries of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The merger calls for for- 





y merging 
Sault Ste. 
{ S00 


mation of a new company to be called 
the Soo Line Railroad Co, 


RETAIL TRADE 
A Bargain Christmas 


For parents pouring through the fes- 
tooned toylands of the U.S. last week- 
and caching away their finds on high clos- 
et shelves the shopping had seldom been 
easier on the budget, or the variety of 
toys greater. Toys were bigger more com- 
plex, better made and believe it or not 
they were cheaper. Manufacturers’ retail 
prices catalogue fiction: 
cutting was the fact everywhere, 

Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
were selling toys 30% to 40% off. Man- 


were a price- 


hattan’s Macy’s. was n Oving bestselling 
new toys below cost. Even venerable 
F.A.O. Schwarz, the Tiffany of the Toy 
World,” was discounting for the first 
time in 98 years, had marked some | 


down 30%, 








Surprisingly enough, it \ 
the best toys that of nN carried the big- 
gest markdowns e.g., Marx's sturdy 
battery-powered go-kart list-priced at 
s S15. Says the Toy 
Guidance Council’s Melyin Freud: “The 
retail discounting has Stretched the toy 
dollar 25%, 








, Sells for as low as 





Toys are the biggest bargain 
in the stores this Christmas.’ 

Though trains and dolls are still selling 
strong, some past Christmas favorites are 
fading. The junior cowboy is riding off 
into the sunset. With the exception of 








which sim- 


space-age 


Ideal’s hot-selling Astro Ba 
ulates a landing on the moon 
toys are lar out. Not science fiction but 
do-it-yourself kits, which may 
ther but delight junior, are now 
llers. Science Kit Maker A. Se 


kits have 





science 
baffle f 
the big 
Gilbert says that do-it-your 
jumped from 4 to 3 of Gi 


sales, with sales of astronomy kits alone 








€ 






vert’s total 











up 25°. Over sales last year. Even ba- 
bies can now get science right from the 
start; new, eye-catching mobiles usually 
fluttery birds or butterflies designed for 





cradles, have been given a s¢ lentific touch 
by Science Materials Center with its 
Whirling Worlds. Its mob i 


solar system, with the planets 








In rélative proportion, 

Another emphasis this year is on real- 
ism, from talking dolls with a vocabulary 
bigger than some of the little girls who 
will cradle them to Aurora’s 1 fo-model 
Scaled down to 2 
in. in length, the cars can be raced around 
a miniature track, need a deft touch on 
the controls to keep them from flipping 
makes a bigger, stock-car 


Sales of multi-detailed plastic 





electric -powered cars. 





over. Gilbert 
racing set. 


hobby kits are burgeoning, enable boys 


ind girls to produce in miniature every- 





I trom auto engines to a transparent 
Visible Woman, complete with  inter- 
changeable parts for pregnancy. 
Among this year’s new 
g@ Chatty Cathy, a 20-in, blue-eyed, 
treckle-faced doll that talks, made by 
Mattel. When a string on Cathy's back is 
pulled, she can say “Will you play with 
me?” “Tell me a Story,” “Please brush 
my hair,” “I love you,” or any of eleven 
different sentences in random 
List price: $18, 
] Mr. Machine, made by Ideal, a wind- 
up, clear-plastic robot that walks swinging 





bestselling toys: 


sequence, 





his arms, opening and closing his mouth, 
emitting a burping siren and ringing a 
bell. His innards are not only visible but 
can be taken apart. List price: $12. 

© The Fighting Lady, Remco’s 3-ft.-long 
battleship, a realistic battery-powered 
model that fires shells and ejects their 
also can catapult a plane from 
the rear deck, has a separate launch car- 
rying a seven-man assault force. List 
price: $12.98, 

Q A giant bulldozer made by Louis Marx. 
weighing 7 Ibs. The bulldozer has two 
separate, battery-powered motors climbs 
5 can actually pull 200 Ibs. 
List price: $rs, 


ADVERTISING 
Ailing Bert & Harry 


For five years the softest sell on East 
Coast TV and radio opened with a gruff 
bullying “Hello viewers, I'm Bert Piel and 
this is my brother Harry.”’ Cartoon char- 
acters created by UPA (Mr. Vagoo) and 
given voice by radio's Bob (Elliott) & 
Ray (Goulding), Boisterous Bert and 
Harried Harry were pitchmen for Piel’s 
Beer—and invariably the pitch went aWTry. 
The lights failed during a taste-test the 
man-in-the-street interview turned up a 
long-winded Piel’s fan who would not let 








casings 





0° grades 
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The most pleasant trips start with this 
personalized car rental service Fae) 





, FOS 
YOUR LOCAL 1 NATIONAL OWNER-MANAGER TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
Sometimes it’s simply the little extra courtesies that start you makes, National local owner-managers give helpful tips on the 
off right in a Nationaf car. Rent a sparkling new 1961 Ford or best routes, restaurants, hotels and motels. Just another reason 
other fine car and enjoy the difference that personalized service why National is the world’s fastest-growing car rental system. 


Wwe ee 


ae 
SHEEELETTE ee 





DRIVE SPOTLESS-CLEAN NEW CARS. Each National owner- RESERVE AHEAD... NATIONAL WILL HAVE YOUR CAR 
manager keeps his cars spotlessly clean, inside and out. And your READY. Contact your local National office to reserve a car at 
car is thoroughly safety-checked . . . from bumper to bumper... any of almost 1000 offices in convenient airport and downtown 
before you get behind the w hcl... locations. National honors all major credit cards. 


NATIONAL CAR RENTALS, 1015 Locust St., St. Louis 1, Mo. e Represented in Canada by Tilden Rent-A-Car 
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Starting from scratch... 


many people can solo in a Cessna quicker than 


in a Sailboat, or in a deep swimming pool, or on 
a Spirited horse-or even in a family car 


—one of the reasons why businessmen 
buy more Cessna airplanes than those 
of the next two competitors combined. 
See the many special Cessna features 
that help you fly, on the next Page. 


TWELVE BUSINESS AIRCRAFT. 


Gan 


te 





LEAVE YOUR COMPETITORS BEHIND 





Cessna makes it easy for 
you to learn to fly 


IT’S SO EASY to fly a Cessna that many 
people have soloed after just 8 hours of 
instruction. Recently, Judie Peterson, a 
young secretary in Minneapolis, soloed in 
just one day, Now that, we believe, is a 
record of some kind, and we're not sug- 
gesting you try it. What we do recommend 
is that you... 


LEARN TO FLY ON BUSINESS TRIPS 
and spread your flight training over several 
weeks before you solo. A qualified in- 
structor from your nearby Cessna dealer's 
will fly along and teach you as you travel. 
You'll find it easy because a Cessna has 
sO many special features to help you, 
Here are just a few: 





LAND-O-MATIC landing gear gives you 
easy drive-up/drive-down control. Makes 
take-offs and landings almost as easy as 
driving up and down hills. Huge Para- 
Lift flaps give you a full range of lift or 
“braking.” And the High-Gliding wing 
gives you extra lift, greater glide-power 
and higher stability. Ask any bird; they're 
all high-wing. 


BETTER YET, call your Cessna dealer 
for a demonstration ride. (See Yellow 
Pages.) While you're at it, take a look at 
all 12 new Cessna models... starting at 
$7,495. (The 172 pictured here: $9,795.) 
Also ask about his auto-type finance 
and lease plans. Or for further informa- 


tion, write: C= Aircraft Co., Dept. 
TM-2, Wichita, Kansas. 


All prices with std. equip., f.a. f. Wichite 





ONE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 





Bert get his motivational research ques- 
tions in edgewise. the labels got switched 
during a beer test and Brand X's foam 
lasted longer. Bert and Harry not only 
spoofed Piel’s but Madison Avenue itself 
put a new twist in kidding commercials. 
rhe viewers (Bert invariably addressed 
the radio audience as “radio viewers” ) 
loved it, and for three years Piel’s sales 
set new 
But last summer, largely because of the 
cool weather, sales hit a plateau. and Piel’s 
looked around for an old-fashioned hard 
sell in the form of a jingle. Bert and Harry 
were seen less and less. Last week their 
$100,0c0 annual contract, owned by Goul- 
ding. Elliott Edward Graham, the 
team’s scriptwriter, expired. Young & Ru- 


records. 


and 


bicam, Piel’s advertising agency, did not 
renew it, instead tried to negotiate a new 
one tor tewer commercials. Y. & R. ex- 





plained that even though televiewers tuned 
in to programs just to hear the Bert and 
Harry ad, they did not necessarily reach 
most beer drinkers. Since Piel’s owns the 
cartoon’s format. once their already pre- 
pared skits are run through they will ei- 
ther join the ranks of the permanently 
unemployed and unemployable or Bert 
and Harry will move over to new producers 
to continue at half speed. Bert and Harry's 
loyal viewers immediately began to com- 
plain, Answered Y. & R.: “Esoterically, it 
was the successful commercial of 
all time. But more beer drinkers will buy 
from the jingle.” 


MODERN LIVING 
Cash Under the Gaslight 


“Every man would like to be a black 
sheep if he could. I'm giving him the 
chance—in a harmless way, of course.” 
With these words, burly, grey-haired Bur- 
ton Browne, a fulltime adman and part- 
time restaurateur, broke ground this week 
for the latest firewatering place to serve 
Chicago's expense-account society, 

In the suburb of Highland Park will go 
up a Black Sheep Club where the pretty 
waitresses will be long of leg and short of 
clothes, the drinks expensive ($1.s0 a 
shot), and the access limited to gentle- 
men keyholders and their guests. The 
building will be the newest addition to 
the number of key clubs 
whose keys have become a new status 
symbol for those who do their playing on 
expense accounts. 

Cuties & Cold Cuts. The vogue was 
started by Burt Browne, 55, president of 
Burton Browne Advertising ($5,000,000 a 
year in billings, mostly in electronics ac- 
counts), who declares he is “the only 
saloonkeeper in the country listed in Wiro’s 
Who, the Social Register and Dun & Brad 
street. 


most 


fast-growing 


In 1941, needing a place to enter- 
tain the “advertising manager from Seat- 
tle after feeding him a steak and three 
martinis,” Browne converted a small of- 
fice adjoining his agency into the Sundown 
Room, equipped it with a bar and at- 
tractive barmaid. Soon the Sundown 
Room became such a popular gathering 
place for Chicago hucksters that Browne 
could hardly get a drink in his own club. 








Ben M 
ApMAN Browne & WalITRESSES 
New status for the sheep. 


In 1953 Browne got 15 friends to invest 
$1,000 apiece in an expanded version of 
the Sundown, opened the Gaslight Club. 
He decorated it to resemble a fancy turn- 
of-the-century saloon in red velvet, cov- 
ered the walls with paintings of nudes, 
supplied a ragtime piano player and free 
platters of cold cuts. The biggest attrac- 
tions were beautiful waitresses in abbrevi- 
ated versions of 1905 ball gowns. Mostly 
aspiring models and actresses, they earn 
up to $15,000 a year, are strictly super- 
vised by Browne's pretty wife, Jean. 

The Chicago Gaslight was so successful 
that Browne opened another club in Man- 
hattan in 1956, a year and a half later 
opened a third in Washington. Member- 
ship in the three clubs is now more than 
48,000, and altogether they are expected 
to gross about $4,000,000 this year, net 
their stockholders more than $750,000. 

Playboys. Browne has many imitators. 
Playboy Magazine did a story on the Chi- 
cago Gaslight about four years ago, got so 
interested that it opened its own club, in- 
tends to have clubs in so other cities with- 
in the next two years. Sensing the trend, 
nightclubs in many cities. e.g., the Roar- 
ing Twenties in Beverly Hills, are setting 
one room aside as a key club, stocking it 
with the shapeliest waitresses. 

Since Browne feels he can oversee no 
more than the three Gaslight clubs, he set 
up Black Sheep clubs, which have 
light atmosphere but are owned and oper- 


Gas- 


ated by local businessmen. He charges 
$8,500 for the franchise, plus $300 a 
month in royalty. So far, three Black 


Sheep clubs are in operation in San Fran- 
cisco, Atlanta and Scottsdale, Ariz. Fran- 
chises for 32 clubs have been sold. 

Now Browne has another project in 
mind. He wants to up in Paris the 
kind of romantically naughty bistro that 
he thinks every U.S. tourist dreams about 
finding there—but never does. 


set 


95 


or glass that gleams 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship 
vall the nearest Santa Fe 
Traffic Office and let the 
“railroad that’s always on 
the move toward a better 
way” go to work for you. 





CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
Big Deal on Madonna Street (Cri 


taldi-Lux; U.M.P.O.}, made in Italy by a 
little-known director named Mario Moni 
celli, is a mildly shaggy. fracturingly fun- 
ny lecture on a subject that nobody since 
Buster Keaton has really done justice to: 
How Not To Commit A Burglary. 

The burglars in this instance are as 
amiable a bunch of cabbages as ever put 
their heads together. One ( Renato Salva- 
tori) is a successful baby-carriage thief. 
Another (Carlo Pisacane) is an old and 
toothless messenger boy. The third ( Mar- 
cello Mastroianni) is a no-talent photog- 
rapher, the fourth (Tiberio Murgia) a 
fiery Sicilian who thinks that everybody 
is trying to seduce his unmarried sister 
(Claudia Cardinale), the fifth (Vittorio 
Gassman) a preliminary bum who never 
hits anything but the canvas. Only the 
sixth (Toto), a renowned but senile safe- 
cracker, has any previous criminal ex- 
perience, and when he sees the quality of 
his confederates, he pockets his consult- 
ant fee ($80) and backs inconspicuously 
out of the deal. 

Stealthily, and above all “scientifical- 
ly.” the gang prepares to take its objec- 
tive, a neighborhood jewelry store. The 
plan involves a vacant apartment through 
which the store can be entered. Mamma 
mia! A few days before the robbery the 
gang discovers that the apartment is not 
vacant at all. Two nice old ladies live 
there—they just never open the shutters. 
Fortunately, the old ladies have a pretty 
young housemaid. The boxer makes a date 
with her. She falls madly in love—and 
impulsively announces that she has quit 
her job. No! Yes. 

rhe gang goes in through a coal chute. 
Unfortunately, the furnace has been con- 
verted to oil, and the first man lands in 
i tank of it. Somebody drops the burglar 
tools. Somebody else puts a foot through 
a skylight. Once inside the apartment 
the old ladies are out of town for the 
weekend—the intruders delicately drill a 
hole in the wall that stands between them 
and the jeweler’s safe. Spfluroosh! A jet 
of water jumps out of the 
managed to hit a pipe. 


wall—they 
And so on to the 
climax, which comes in one of the grand- 
est and goofiest since Stan 
Laurel looked bathroom mirror 
saw a gorilla, decided that he must need 
a shave. 


sight gags 
into a 


The Magnificent Seven (United Art 
} that, after many a disap 
pointment with Hollywood and television 
westerns, U.S. reviewers 
saddle-sore and 


t suggests 
ind distributors 
range-blind that 
they cannot tell a ring-tailed snorter from 
a bucket-foot mule. Greeted by 
of inattention from the critics 


are so 


flurry 
this west- 
ern has been hastily remaindered into the 
neighborhood circuits in the hope that it 
will soon get profitably lost in the Christ- 
mas rush. The loss will be 
Seven is not a great 


bearable: 


picture—not nearly 








as good as the Japanese Magnificent Seven 
(Time, Dec. the brilliant epi- 
sode of chivalry, directed by Japan's 
Akira (Rasitomon) Kurosawa, from which 
it is adapted. Nevertheless, it is the best 
western released so far in 1960, a skillful 
exciting, and occasionally profound con- 
templation of the life of violence. 

In the Hollywood version of the Kuro- 
samural 








1956) 


sawa story the seven become 
seven Texas gunmen ( Yul Brynner, Steve 
McQueen, Horst Buchholz, James Coburn, 
Charles Bronson, Robert Vaughn, Brad 
Dexter), One day, Bravo Brynner is ap- 


proached by some Mexican farmers who 





GUNMAN BRYNNER 
beat 


0c. 
eure 


Torming. 
offer him everything they have if he will 
protect their village from a bandit chief- 
tain (Eli Wallach), Unexpectedly moved 
he accepts their recruits 
the other six. and together they ride out 
on their errand of mercy. Why? Not one 
of them is really sure until the bandit 
gang is wiped out and the three surviving 
gunmen say farewell, “You have won, we 
have lost.” they say thinking of 
their dead companions. “Only the farm- 
ers have won,” an old man agrees. “They 
remain forever. They are like the land. 
You are like the wind . a strong wind 
| chasing | the 
the land and passing on. Vayan con Dios.” 
Fechnically, the film is up to big-studio 
standards. Color 


minuscule fee 


sadly 


locusts blowing over 


camera work, acting and 
direction (John Sturges) are competent. 
But the script (William Roberts) is what 
gives this western its special dimensions 
Expert but 
sensitive, the writer searches even 
intimately than Kurosawa did 
nature of the fateful tie that 


of inwardness and dignity. 
more 

into the 
sometimes 
as pity, sometimes as cruelty, sometimes 
as love, always and inevitably binds the 
strong to the weak. 
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CAN YOU SEE YOURSELF AS ONE OF THESE 


SUCCESSFUL O%ccestors MEN? 


Not many years ago, these three 
men made a decision that changed 
their lives completely. They de- 
cided to work for Investors Diver- 
sified Services e Today, the Ohio 
man is earning 10 times what he 
had earned as a retail sales clerk. 
Today, the Florida man has dou- 
bled his former earnings from the 
operation of his own business. To- 
day, the Indiana man is making 
more than 4 times his earnings as 
a teacher and accountant e And 
each of these men has two things 


in common with the 3300 other 


Investors men acro the country: 
they like being their own bosses 
and they like to work with people 


e What is an Investors Man? He is 
a full-time, career-trained repre- 
sentative of Investors Diversified 
Services. This is a 66-vear-old 
financial organization — the largest 
of its kind in the world — with over 
three billion dollars in managed 
assets. These represent over a mil- 
lion investor accounts in affiliated 
and subsidiary companies. In most 
states the Investors Man offers 
mutual fund investments and face- 
amount certificates. He also offers 
life insurance through Investors 
Syndicate Life Insurance and An- 
nuity Company, the fastest-grow- 
ing life insurance company in 
the country e We invite you to 






Robert Wise, Anderson, Ind. 


H. S. Lulos, Tampa, Florida 
arrange a personal, ¢ onfidential 
interview with the Investors man- 
ager nearest you, He'll be glad to A. M. Alexander, Columbus, Ohio 
give you complete information. 
Simply use the coupon, -——————————-——— Se 4 
or write the address below. 

Yes, I would like to talk with the Investors sales manager nearest me. 


W. B. Boscow, Vice-President-Sales, 

INVESTORS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC., 
820 Investors Building, 8th and Marquette, OO ——_—_—_——_——_——- 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


NAME_ ——— 





L0CITO7S DIVERSIFIED § 
Founded 1894 


Investors Building, 8th and Marquette ® Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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BOOKS 





RACKHAM’S “WIND IN THE WILLOWS” 


Gifts Between Covers 


French holiday shoppers browsing in 
their bookstores can tind an edition of 
Genesis bound in copper that rattles 
when shaken to simulate the sound of 
thunder. They can also buy the writings 
of St. Francis of Assisi tied shut with a 
prece ol twine reminiscent of a friar’s 
cord; a war book, La Route des Flandres, 
by Claude Simon. whose covers are shot 
through with bullets: and a book about 
the devil wrapped in old sermons and giv- 
ing off clouds of powdered sulphur when 
its pages are turned. Such salesmanship 
(the work of France's thriving Christian 
Book Club) leaves U.S, publishers behind, 
Along with a few gimmick books. Christ- 
mas shoppers can find a remarkable col 
lection of handsome volumes in which 
most of the bookmen’s effort has gone 
into text and illustrations. Among them 





ort Batter (379 pp.- Simon & Sci 
$17.50), deals quite magnificently 


U- 





PENN'S COCTEAU 





with the matter of its title. Here the 
great and minor explorers, from antiquity 
to the 20th century. pierce the curtains 
of the unknown on every continent and 
every sea. The text by Swiss Historian 
Bettex is both sound and readable, but 
the 300-odd illustrations are themselves 
a striking monument probably unequaled 
in any other single volume in print, to 
mans unquenchable curiosity about his 
world. 





THe AMER! AN 
TORY OF THE Civit War, narrative by 
Bruce Catton (630 pp. Doubleday 
$19.95), proves that on the steadily grow- 
ing mountain of books about the Civil 
War there is always room for another. 
Bruce Catton’s competent running nar- 
rative is not at the level of his earlier 
books. But the $36 illustrations—espe- 
cially the stark unsophisticated photo- 
graphs by Brady and others reach a 
new high point in dramatizing the na- 
tion's most dramatic war. 


HeritAGe Picture 


His- 


ving Penr 
$17.50), is 
the stunning work of a photographer who 
has a way with a here is little 
his camera does not do well- including 
daredevil riders in Morocco and somber 
But what 
Photographer Penn does best is to absorb 





lace. 


still lifes of wine done for ads. 


the secrets of character into his lenses. 
There is French Man-of All-Letters Jean 
Cocteau, warily perching on a chair 
sharp-beaked and sharp-trousered, his 
vest as loud as some of his poses; Bert 
Lahr, his big, kindls sad-smiling fea- 
tures musing on a great clown’s vision: a 
chip-on-shoulder but grinning Paris mail- 
man looking as if he knew the secret of 
every letter in his bag. 


Antarctica, by Emil § hulthess (Si 
mon & Schuster; $15). is the photograph- 
ic record brought back by Swiss Camera- 
man Schulthess from the U.S. expedition 
at the South Pole during the Antarctic 
summer, 1958-59. In stunning pictures 
Schulthess has caught the cryoramic im- 
mensity of the region. He can look at 
newly hatched penguins and their parents 
with the same authority that he brings to 
a view of the seemingly endless Ross Ice 














Shelf, or the overwhelming spectacle o 
an Antarctic sunset. 


ArtHur RackHam, His Life AND Work 
by Derek Hudson (18! pp.; Scrib 
ner; $20), tells the story of the Britisk 
insurance clerk who became one of the 
two or three finest illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books. The biography is a loving 
quiet account of a quiet life, but the 
book's main distinction lies in the Rack- 
ham illustrations. Those for Alice's Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland and The Wind im 
the Willows alone are enough to touch 
off shivers of nostalgia in all who knew 
them in childhood. 


THe Wonoers of Life ON Eartn, by 
the Editors of Lire and Lincoln Barnett 
(300 pp.: $12.50}, is an ambitious pano- 
rama of evolution. In hundreds of star- 
tling photographs and drawings, support- 
ed by a sound text, the history of bird 
fish, plant. insect and animal life is made 
exceptionally clear. 





Marc CHacait DRAWINGS FOR THE B 
8Le (Harcourt, Brace; $30), is a continua- 
tion of the artist’s Biblical poem-without 
words on which he has been engaged for 
more than 30 years. These drawings and 
lithographs have a power firmly rooted in 
a kind of sophisticated innocence. Mare 
Chagall takes the Old Festament liter- 
ally, so that his Jewish inspiration seems 
sometimes to have been handed over to 
an unreconstructed Fundamentalist for 
execution. These powerful drawings are 
Sensuous (Ruth in the Fields looks like 
a belly dancer) and sometimes terrible 
(Jael Kills Sisera), but always steeped in 
a mythical vision that has become the 
signature of Chagall. 





THe Litho 2RAPHS O 220 pp.: 


Braziller; $25), has 237 reproductions, ;s 
of them in color, which probably bears 
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CHAGALL'S “RUTH” 
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PICASSO'S CERAMICS 


out the publisher’s claim that it is a de- 


finitive collection of the artist's litho- 
graphs. Since they date from 1922 to 
1960, Mare Chagall’s development be- 
comes fascinatingly apparent. That he 


drew well from the start is evident from 
so simple a sketch as Woman Walking. 
But, typical of Che 
simple as it might 





zall, it is not quite so 
1. The woman is 
almost to the point of falling 
and her hands are pressed together as in 
prayer. Behind her a house looms at the 
same angle, and a tiny goat 
trots on her head. Almost 4o years later 
The Eiffel Tower Le 
back of a large fowl that holds a bouquet 
of flowers as it approaches the tower with 
a blazing red sun in the background. 
The man is dressed, the girl naked. Be- 
tween these two pictures are 





leaning 


tentative 


vers are seated on the 





evidences 
fascinating artistic 
sy to define but al- 


of a fantastic and 
vision not always 
ways a joy to divine. 





Crawford H.Green 





ewalt | pp.: Doubleday: $22.50), may 
become a classic of natural history. Au- 


thor Greenewalt 
E. I. du Pont de 


president of mighty 
Nemours & Co., has 





written a monograph, understandable to 
laymen, on his hobby—hummingbirds. 
Greenewalt offers some intriguing hum 


including the fact that 
they are the only birds that can hover 
with body motionless, and the only ones 
that have a “ ‘reverse gear’ which enables 
them to fly backwards as prettily and 
efficiently as they can forwards.” What 
will most excite bird watchers as well 
as plain readers is the crisp, full-color 
photographs. the ever 
published, which catch the hummingbirds 
in dazzling flight. 


mingbird lore 


largest collection 


Dor de la 





would be im- 
pressive simply as one more proof of the 
artist’s many-talented industry. From 
July to December 1946 he lived in the 
Chateau d’Antibes on the French Riviera, 
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and left behind for the Picasso Muse- 
um no fewer than 175 works. paintings 
ceramics and drawings done dur that 
time. One hundred forty-eight of them 
are beautifully reproduced here. many 
in color, and even the least of them 
has the artist's mark plainly stamped 


on it. From the ceramics, especially the 
figures of women, there come wild ex- 
halations of gravity, humor and feminine 
timelessne 





sH Agspeys Priories 

Cook and Edwin Smith (Viki 
provides an opportunity for quiet 
armchair study of early English church 
architecture—Tintern Abbey, oddly alive 
Croyland Abbey. with its 
startling figure of Christ in Maj- 
} Whitby Abbey. whose 
gradual disintegration has been the work 
More than the church 
other countries. they sug- 
gest peace and sanctuary, though their 
history was frequently anything but 








in its decay; 
giant 
dramatic 





es 


of time alone, 
buildings of 


peaceful. 





{211 pp.: World Publishing; $27.50), is 
a remarkably satisfying collection of Chi- 
from the ond to the 
18th century. The earliest examples have 
above all, a finish, grace and sophistica- 
tion that make them a 


Western eye. There 


of horsemen in which the anim: 





hese art ranging 





pleasure to the 


are charming scenes 





riders seem at once in motion 
13th 


cately suspended, and a \ 
eddler has his wares in- 


Knick-Knack | 


spected by moppets as obviously delight- 





ed as those of any other time or place. 
T Gutenserc Biste Facsim {2 
) ants Gh oes 
ular edition eather 1) is the 





first U.S. a faithful facsimile 
of the world’s first printed book since it 
came off the press in Mainz 
1455. Of the 1,000 copies being produced 
996 will go on sale, with nearly 200 
already spoken for. Twelve by 18 
(the s 
40 Ibs. 


attempt at 
Germany in 
copies 


inches 


of the original) and weighing 





the new Gutenberg is a formidable 
piece of bookmaking, has so far taken 10 











“LIFE LEMURS 

crattsmen two years to print and bind.* 
Both the chief librarian of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and the curator 
of the Rare Book Room of the New York 
Public Library vouch for the faithfulness 
of the reproduction. The large type is 
nobly Latin let- 
Some of the 





archaic and grave, the 


tering remarkably clear. 


illuminated pages (the 


hand in the 


color was ap- 


plied Dy Originals) have 


1 surprising look of gaiety, suggesting 
the pleasure the artists took in embellish 
ing the Holy Book with birds, flowers and 


monkeys. 





Pompr AND He CULANEUM, THE G ORY 
Ah EF, by Aarce / Brior (237 
pp $10) is a fresh and often 








\ more construct € the Guten 
berg Bible than that of Rare 
Wells 


sold individual 


ve approach 
Bookman Gabriel 


who in 1921 bought one, unbound it and 





S at $150 apiece 





GREENEWALT'S HUMMINGBIRD 


99 





to 


Mr. 


the 
My 

and 
one 
end 


and 
lit 


tai 


wit 


“> 


expensive, but rates his present ear, 
a Rambler 6, “the most sensible, 
most rugged, most comfortable and 
most economical.”” He writes: 


“BEST ALL-AROUND CAR 


roaas 


not much larger than a 
toothpick w 1e other 
cars I would to have 


front end readjusted, 

tires would wear crooked 

e vely. With 
Rambler, I have not spent 


Voted most trouble-free for years 
by owners 


free. See the 1961 Rambler Classic 
with America’s first Ceramic- 
Armored - Se 
muffler and 


Available 


die-cast alu- 
minum 
eylinder engine block... new 
tical ceiling of molde 
Go Rambler -»-Gory 


e Letters 
mbler 


Investment Con- 
sultant Ira L. Haa- 
ven of Grand 
Forks, North Da- 
kota, has owned 27 
rs of practically 
every make, in- 
cluding the most 


















Ira L. Hooven 









| EVER OWNED” 


st of my driving 
i-up farm to market 
When I hit obstacles 























































cent servicing the front 
(nor for anything else) 
my tires show very 

tle wear." 












now even more trouble- 
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First Call For 


PAPERWORK 
HELP! 


BRUNING ) 
GEaUNING ) 
tL YOuR BRUNING MAN 








Pouch-Pak 







vivid history of the two cities destroyed 
by the eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79- 
French Novelist Marcel Brion and Pho- 
tographer Edwin Smith succeed in con- 
veying their fascination for their 
sometimes grisly subject. Brion’s recon- 
struction of what life was like in Pompeii 
is rich in detail and enriched by his novel- 
ist’s feeling for the drama of ordinary 
experience. Men and women candidly 
wrote what they thought of each ot 
on public walls, e¢.g., a certain Livia to her 
Alexander: “What do I care if your health 
is good or bad? Do you think I would 
mind if you dropped dead tomorrow?” 
Along with chilling pictures of corpses in 
the dreadful attitudes sudden death 
the book also offers lovely frescoes show- 
ing gracious living circa the rst century. 








own 





of 





THE PAINTINGS OF FRraGonaro, by 
Georges Wilden stein {3 39 pp.: Phaidon . 
$25), presents the work of the 18th cen- 


French painter with the lush hand- 
someness it needs, Fragonard today seems 
on the innocent side, and critics 
might even call some of his pictures sil 
His Washerwomen seem v ipidly rom 


herce 














tic, and his tamed, slightly naughty 7) 
Swing—girl on high exposing too much 
leg, young man lying on the ground get- 
ting an eyeful—is less y than coarse, 
Yet among these 377 illustrations there 


is rich evidence of a joy in painting that 
is often reward enough for the onlooker, 


Odd Man In 


Peac Lane [{ 
Whe imon & Se 


Matt Jones is a run-of-the-Miltown ad- 
man who lives in a suburb of New York's 
Westchester County, where the only cer- 


4c 
4 
4 





p.) - Keith 
ter ($4.50) 


Ww 


EAB 




















tainties are debt and taxes. Peaceable 
Lane is a newly pl ‘d col Vo! middle- 
class status creepers whose houses cost 
$30,000. “You can get some pretty odd 








ones at says a 





those prices, big-rich 
snob from nearby Grassy Tor, but Peace- 
ible Lane's eleven families, ranging from 
doctors and lawyers to a union vice presi- 
dent and a radio commentator not 
notably odd. Matt and his neighbors are 
a standoffish, power-mower elite who rare- 
ly pool anything beyond the cars with 
which the wives chauffeur the kids to 
school each day. But one lazy Sunday 
ifternoon between the Bloody Marys 
and the charcoal-broiled steaks, sudden 
fear glues Peaceable Lane together. An 





odd man wants in; a Negro is dicker- 
ing for the house right next door to 
Matt Jones. 


‘ is a kind 
Author 


editor, 


Grey Market. What 
social-consciousness 
Keith Wheeler, a Lire 
feelingly probes the grey market in inter- 
racial ethics. Like most topical problem 
novels, Peaceable Lane, a December 
Book-of-the-Month choice, is some- 
what distant terms with literature, and 
breathlessly intimate with today’s head- 
lines. Written with manifest will 
the novel unfortunately discriminates 
iainst character development in favor 
of clichés and plot-conditioned responses. 


follows 
thriller. 
ite 


of 


associ 


on 


good 














NOVELIST WHEELER 
Uncle T 





om in reverse 





But if the people are not quite real, their 
dilemma is. 
Rallying to the cry that property values 





will plummet, Matt heads a neighborhood 
group to buy the house and keep it out of 
the Negro’s hands. Success proves bitter. 
Far from being a faceless figure of dread, 
the would-be purchaser turns out to be 
Lamar Winter, a gifted commercial artist 
and Matt's business teammate and friend 
for seven years. In a tormented about- 
face, and with the aid of an equally con- 
science-stricken Jewish lawyer confeder- 
ate, Matt secretly sells Lamar the house. 

Lamar Winter is a kind of Uncle Tom 
in reverse. He the chips on his 
shoulders like epaulets, is always combat- 












wears 


ready for the slurs, or worse, of what he 
regards as the inevitable war between the 
races. Incidents multiply. The « ymmunity 
pool is drained after Lamar’s 
nine-year-old son takes a dip. His wife 


by a bullyboy’s stone. The 


swimming 





is bloodied 
most vicious pressure of all is applied 
against Lamar by a member of his own 
race, a Mr. Barton, who acts as a “block- 
spread panic 
r to purchase 


buster,” attempting to 
the whites in 
their homes at distress prices ind resell 
to Negroes at a fat profit. Before Peace- 
able Lane lives up to its ironic name. 
Matt, Lamar and the others more 
than property values. but gain something 
like a good conscience. 

Cain & Abel. Author Wheele: paces 
his novel skillfully by uncorking Surprises 
in the relation of white with white and 
black with black. His inalysis of race 
prejudice itself packs no surprises and 
probes no great psychological depth, since 
he is content to argue that hate, like 
love, is blind. Even near novel's end. 
Matt and Lamar are scarcely better 
brothers under the skin than Cain and 
Abel. They agree only that their children 
may learn to live together without racial 
conflict and deserve the chance to try. 





among ord 


lose 
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YOU GET MORE FROM MEAD 









Take your pick of new Mead ‘‘Ready-Cut” papers, tailored-to-size, and moisture-proof packed. 
“office-sized’’ and ready-to-print. Choose from 7 Matching envelopes, too. Whatever you need... 






practical sizes, 21 versatile grades, 17 popular from tougher containers to finer papers to crea 






weights, 25 pleasing colors — a most complete tive packaging look to Mead, America's most 






line of economical Mead ‘‘Ready-Cut" papers, diversified paper company 






PICK A PAPER (EY) Peay. 
PICK A COLOR pe 
PICK A SIZE 







You get more 
from Mead... 
the moving 
force in 
Paper and 


Packaging 


* ‘ . 
nae apers 
Mead Papers, Inc. * A subsidiary of The Mead Corporation « Dayton 2, Ohio 
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TIME LISTINGS 


CINEMA 


Virgin Spring (in Swedish) Ingmar 
Bergman's mythical and violently beauti 
ful miracle play, derived from a medieval 
ballad about a farm girl's rape-murder 
and her father’s vengeance, is as clear and 
grave as a Mass 

Village of the Damned. The nifty little 
horror tale of an English town whose pop- 
ulace is briefly paralyzed, its women 
mysteriously impregnated 

The Love Game (in French). A happy, 
bawdy, and always violently spontaneous 
little Parisian pajama party, billed as the 
first New Wave comedy, in which the ex 
quisitely funny Jean-Pierre Cassel refuses 
to make Geneviéve Cluny a mother, much 





Ark low ei 


music 5 y on CUAL 


less an honest woman OPERETTA MEMORIES THE AMERICAN SCENE 
Butterfield 8. Novelist John O'Hara's The Merry Widow Waltz; My Hero; Ploy THE MUSIC OF STEPHEN FOSTER—My Old 
saan ® Gypsies, Dance Gypsies; The Count of Lu«- Kentucky Home; | Dream of Jeanie; Old Folks 
classic theme of salvation by prostitution embourg Waltz; Die aus Overture, at Home, etc. plus THE MUSIC OF 19th CEN 
preserves some of its ancient power In a others. TURY AMERICA — Home on ‘the Range 
glossy, slick and solidly if stolidly acted Mono; Lt 3181 See 7, others. 
adapt: zabe : p ‘ Mono: LL 3136 Stere 
1 sia with Elizabeth Taylor and Lau SONGS TO REMEMBER 
ob — see With These Hands; Faraway Places; A Very CONCERT ENCORES 
General della Rovere (in Italian), Back Precious Love; Jamaica Farewell; Tenderly; Clair de Lune; Sponish Dance; La Boutique 
in his top form of the 1940s, Roberto Blue Star; Gigi; When | Fall in Love; No Fantasque — Can. Can; Chanson de Matin; 
(Op City) Rossell ire arate Other Love; Vaya Con Dios; Two Different Gypsy Airs; Song Of India; Schén Rosmarin, 
pen ify ossellini directs a poignant Worlds; Tonight. 3 others. 


piece about a trivial swindler—brilliantly Mono: LL 31 veraar P4 Mono: LL 
played by Vittorio De Sica—who stops 
impersonating the role of a wartime hero 


to become one 
WIV 
TELEVISION ) RECORDS 


, : for free complete catalog. Dept. DG, 539 W. 25th St., N.Y.C 
ues.. Dec. 6 


Open End (NBC, 10-11 p.m.) Net 
work viewers’ first look at a shortened 
version of David Susskind’s spontaneous 
speakeasies, with Joey Bishop, George 
Burns, Jimmy Durante, Buddy Hackett 
and Groucho Marx trying to get a word in 





The flavor 
lasts 








Wed., Dec 
Perry Como’s Music Hall (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.). Juliet Prowse and the Kingston 
Trio enliven the Comotose proceedings 
Color 
Close-Up (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). Yanki 


No! focuses on Latin America’s struggle 
with Communism, as seen by Robert 
Drew's candid-camera technique * r r } 
“2 - ir 1 
Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 world-wide circulation is now 


p.m.). Douglas Edwards narrates Memory 
of Murder, the fact-based story of a new 4 NG NA C uUANI 
sheriff's battle to restore justice in a law i WAY) EES ANDY 
less Florida t \ by ADV | 
e orida town A { KVDIARY, 


Thurs., Dec. 8 zs > = ne : x DRY 
Peter Pan (NBC, 7:30-9:30 p.m.). For Shrinks Hemorrhoids HMAC LIN 22 


the 3rd season, Mary Martin and Cyril ot 


Ritchard star in a revival of the Baie New Way Without Surgery MP) cewcauc 


classic, as adapted by Jerome Robbins 


ee Stops Itch—Relieves Pain [Mp 222 2sihs 2 2es3 


BOND 
STREET 


Pouch-Pok 


Fri., Dec. 9 /GFRIMMERS TRANSMISSION 
The Bell System Science Series (NBC pre ros AND CONVEYOR IMACHINERY) — 


Ste shing 


new heal 





substance with the 
















9-10 p.m.). The Thread of Life, a study | ability hrink orrhoids and to relieve as LUMBER SORTERS| t 
of netics, with Dr. Frank C, Baxter as pain — without surgery ’ EN, 
host. Color In case after case, while gently relieving ¥ ‘ 
, : ' ty \ 
Close-Up (ABC. 10:30 7 pain, actual ree on (shri re) took place. f }3 | } 31 ‘J hy 
F \t Il p.m.). John pe 5 ike were de ‘ a i 


Daly, in one of his final appearances on 





ABC, grills labor and management on 
Featherbedding 
secret is a new healing sut 


—<discovery of a work 






h that ifferers mac ist ng Ae 'E. hy 

nts like “Piles have ceased to be a y COMPANY. 

ee De ele {43133344 

Sat., Dec. 10 yne 7" tf se nd © ’ 

CBS Reports (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.) yc bel oh ‘ 
hes a a a t This substance is now a 

report on the plight of the world’s 15 pository or ointment form 

Preparation H®, Ask for 


counters 





he name 
all drug 


All times E.S.1 
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| million refugees, featuring scenes from 
Yul Brynner’s recent European and Mid 
dle Eastern trip as a United Nations 
representative and including his inter 
views with Israeli Foreign Minister Golda 
Meir and Jordan’s King Hussein 

The Nation's Future (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). Columbia University Professor ( 
Wright Mills and former Assistant Sec 
retary of State Adolf A. Berle Jr. ponder 
U.S. policies toward Latin America and 
Cuba 


Sun., Dec. II 


Omnibus (NBC, 5-6 p.m.) Alistair 
Cooke tours New York City at night 
from the Great White Way to the darker, 
crime-ridden shadows in Night People 

The Wizard of Oz (CBS, 6-8 p.m.). A 
rerun of the 1939 movie classic sends 
Judy Garland, Frank Morgan, Ray Bol 
ger, Bert Lahr and Billie Burke on an 
other trek up the yellow brick road 

The Shirley Temple Show (NBC, 7-8 
p.m.). The hostess tries her wholesome 
hand with Hawthorne’s The House of 
Seven Gables. Color 

Winston Churchill: The Valiant Years 
(ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). Opening as the 


new Prime Minister utters his first state 
rb cabinetry made by Drexel combined with ment to Commons—*“I have nothing to 
Dla television has many remarkable qual- offer but blood, toil, tears and sweat” 


the third episode portrays the retreat 
through Western Europe and the Dunkirk 
evacuation 


ures, this handsome 


furniture collection by Drexel. At your Motor 


dealer, or fine furniture and department stores e ) TH EATER 


Sho 
VO . . 
Advise and Consent. Although too ob 


viously melodramatic and politically shal 
low, the adaptation of the bestselling. nov 
el about a Cabinet nominee’s battle for 
Senate confirmation is both brisk and 
suspenseful 

Period of Adjustment. Trading claws 
for Santa Claus, Broadway's master of vio 


j lence, Tennessee Williams, has written a 
comedy-lecture on how to stay married. 
which is superficial, dexterous and lively 

An Evening with Mike Nichols and 


Elaine May. Coiling around each other like 


flowers, teen-agers or snakes, these su 
perb improvisationists prove that they can 
make hilarious fun of anything from the 
P.T.A. to the old Tennessee Williams 

A Taste of Honey. An episodic but un 


blinkingly truthful first play about a tramp 


of a mother and her illegitimate daughter, 
by a talented young Englishwoman who 
has the knack of using light to make soot 
more visible. 


Irma La Douce. Transcending the an 
y] 
«SO why buy Grant §? 


cient cliché of the goldenhearted whore. 
dynamic Elizabeth Seal endows a jaunty. 
harmless French musical with a nice tingle 
of iniquity and even a certain mixture of 
sweetness and bite. 

Just this. Grant's Scotch carries an age label. Whisky The Hostage. A jolly but self-indulgent 
that does not carry an age label need not be more romp in which Playwright Brendan Behan 
than four years old. Grant's 8 Year Old is aged twice 

as long. This extra ageing gives extra softness and 

mellowness. Grant's Scotch whisky, in the tall tri- 

angular bottle—the largest-selling 8-year-old Scotch 

in America. Worth the little more, $6.96" a fifth. 


proves himself more than a buffoon if less 
2 
..-SO now try Tan S! 


than a_ philosopher. 
* Price varies according to state tax and freight. 





BOOKS 
Best Reading 


It Had Been a Mild, Delicate Night, by 
Tom Kaye. The woman in the London 
town house is a neoclassic nymph, the 
tramp who pursues her is clearly a satyr, 
and the author's story of the chase is a 
myth as good as a mile of realistic novels 

A Zoo in My Luggage, by Gerald Dur 
86 PROOF—SOLE U.5, pistrisutors Austin. Nichols & Go.. Inc. new vorx—wew york rell. The author, a noted zoologist and 
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When Artloom Carpets 
telegraphs Macy’s... 


things happen fast! 


LARRY NAGLE 


MACY'S, NEW YORK A J McDERMOTT 
é =| ARTLOOM CARPETS, PHILADELPHIA 
=| OUR PHILADELPHIA DISTRIBUTOR LIQUIDATING INVENTORIES. = 
=| WE HAVE APPROXIMATELY 34 OF A MILLION DOLLARS AT >| DEFINITELY INTERESTED. ps aa Li fit 11 AM 
&| RETAIL OF FIRST QUALITY ARTLOOM BROADLOOMS TO SELL. S er eos antes vols € PREPARED TO 
| ARE YOU INTERESTED? & AKE SHI OF GO . 
A.J McDERMOTT, ARTLOOM CARPETS LARRY NAGLE, MACY'S 
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BIG SALES STORY TO TELL? Things happen fast by telegram. Facts and figures are 
crystal clear and in writing. Busy companies like Macy’s and Artloom save time and money 
using accurate, action-getting telegrams. And so will you! 


Western Union... for action! 
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“We read SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
every week 





{ af 
. «. hever miss 
issue!” 


—Mr. and Mrs. Huber Hanes Jr. 
(Mr. Hanes is President of 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co.) 


Christmas suggestion for the 
couple that has everything: “His” 
and “Hers” subscriptions to 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

Just as sport has become essen- 
tial to the lives of the leaders in 
business and the professions these 
days, it has become a part of liv- 
ing for their wives. 


SPoRTS ILLUSTRATED proves 
it. In just its primary households 
— 950,000 subscribers and news- 
stand buyers—it has 1,048,000 
male readers and 640,000 female 
readers over 18, to say nothing of 
more than a million teen-agers. 


Although these families may 
not have everything, they're clos- 
ing in on it. Almost as many own 
two or more cars (47.3% ) asown 
one; 63% enjoy three or more 
weeks of vacation each year; for 
every 100 of the family breadwin- 
ners there are 197 travel cards, 
credit cards or business expense 
accounts; and their median income 
is $10,835 a year—and rising. 

So is SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. In 
six years circulation has doubled; 
advertising revenue has increased 
fivefold, 
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an 


| The Brazos 


brother of Lawrence Durrell, tells of fol- 
lowing his love of animals to the Cam- 
eroons, and proves to have his novelist 
brother's ability to impale the butterfly of 
reality on the point of a pen. 

Goodbye to a River, by John Graves. 
River in Texas was to be 
ruined by power dams, and the author, 
who writes well of the region’s wildlife 
and wild living, tells of a three-week solo 
canoe trip he made as a farewell gesture. 

Summoned by Bells, by John Betjeman. 
In a charming autobiography in verse. the 
author tells of a boyhood and young man 
hood that were unremarkable except for 
the pain, joy and insight that go with 
being a poet. 

Spring Song and Other Stories, by Joyce 
Cary. In these short stories, as in the 
author’s novels, nothing seems to be con- 
trived and everything seems worth hearing 
about, whether the subjects are men at 
war, children, or a dodderer on a park 
bench. 

The Light in the Piazza, by Elizabeth 
Spencer. A_ sensitively written novel of 
troubled love between an Italian shop 
owner and a mentally deficient American 
girl; notably, the author’s Americans are 
neither boors on tours nor snobs trying 
to look as if they had never heard of 


Akron. 


The Life and Opinions of T. E. Hulme, 
by Alun R. Jones. Critic Hulme, a friend 
said, was “capable of kicking a theory as 
well as a man downstairs.” and before he 
was killed in World War I at 34, this 
fiery British intellectual was a strong in- 
fluence on such men as Eliot, Yeats, 
Pound and Wyndham Lewis. 

Rabbit, Run, by John Updike. The au- 
thor uses all of his considerable skill to 
shock the reader in this bleak novel about 
the crackup of a hollow young man, but 
stops short of proving what he suggests: 
that much of American society is hollow, 

The Metamorphosis of the Gods, by 
André Malraux. To Malraux, art is re- 
ligion, and to support this view he pro- 
duces flights of brilliant speculation that 
course throughout all of art history; if he 
does not persuade the reader to worship, 
at least he helps him to see. 
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MOST 
WANTED 


CIMER! 


Scr 


(ONTAPLE 


So universally approved 
that we are constantly in 
difficulty meeting the de- 
mand, while maintaining 
Zeiss Ikon incomparable 
workmanship. Contaflex 
Super, a world-famous 35mm Precision in- 
strument, made in Europe's greatest camera 
factory, sights through the Zeiss £/2.8 lens 
for brilliant full color image. Diaphragm 
coupled exposure meter prevents over—or 
under exposure. With accessories and 
lenses, does every photographic job. Easy 
fo Use, sure to perform. See it at your deal- 
er's. Free booklet CT-50 on request. 


CARL ZEISS INC. 


485 Fifth Ave., New York WF 


World Famous Zeiss ikon Cameras 
are Precision-mage in West Germany 








YOUR POSTMASTER 
SUGGESTS: 
AVOID THE 


CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY RUSH! 


MAIL EARLY!! 


“For Distant Out-of-Town Points, 
Mail by 


DECEMBER 10, 1960” 


“For Delivery in Your Local Area 
Mail by 


DECEMBER 16, 1960” 


TIME, DECEMBER 12, 1960 





Scientific readings by the 
hundreds of millions... 


Gamma ray equipment used to measure changes in underlying soil 





National Road Test 
to give new facts on pavements! 


Sponsored by the American Association of State High- 
way Officials (AASHO), this 27-million-dollar test will 
provide “statistically unassailable” facts on modern 








pavement design. 


On November 30th traffic ended on the 5 concrete and 
asphalt test loops near Ottawa, Illinois. 17 million miles 
of travel were marked up by the fleet of loaded trucks. 
The entire National Road Test project is the most scien- 
tific experiment ever carried out on highway pavements. 
Modern statistical techniques, the newest in instrumenta- 
tion, recording and automatic data processing equipment 
assure the total reliability and impartiality of findings. 
Vital data have been pouring in, useful new facts on 
pavement performance are evident. The final result—a 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


storehouse of information needed by every engineer, offi- 
cial and legislator to plan and build the most practical, 
efficient road system possible. 

For Interstate highways—and all roads and streets— 
the National Road Test will prove the most significant 
test of pavement types of all time. 





836 test sections—repeating nearly 200 different pavement 
combinations make up the loops. Over 1,100,000 load appli- 
cations have been recorded. 
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YOU CAN NOW GUARANTEE, THROUGH 
REASONABLE MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS, 
THE MONEY TO HELP PAY FOR HIS 


COLLEGE EDUCATION—AND TAKE UP TO 


ee 
YEARS TO PAY FOR ITx 
-— eee 
The Prudential has long sought a practical solution to the 
financial problem faced by parents who were unable to set 
up a long-range savings program for their children’s college 
expenses. In cooperation with leading banks throughout the 


country, The Prudential has now developed a unique plan to 
help these parents finance their children’s education. 


-_-_—— ees 


108 





WHAT IS PRUDENTIAL’S COLLEGE EDUCATION PLAN? 
...the new plan that offers endowment insurance pay- 
ments and bank loans to help provide the money for your 
child's college education...and, depending mainly on your 
child's grade and the state where the plan is purchased, 
lets you take up to 12 years to pay for it 


WHY IS THIS EDUCATION PLAN UNIQUE? 

-..because it makes it possible for parents of children 
already in the 8th, 9thor 10th grades to help finance college 
costs, over an extended period of time, with low monthly 
payments, 


HOW DOES THIS PLAN GIVE You FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE WHEN YOU 
NEED IT MOST? 


»»-by providing a check twice a year, for four years, it 
eliminates the burden of making large cash outlays each 
time college bills come due. 


HOW DOES THIS PLAN MAKE IT EASIER FOR YOU TO Pay FOR YOUR 
CHILD'S EDUCATION? 


+--by spreading out the costs of your child's college 
expenses over the high school, college and immediate post- 
college years, it makes possible low monthly payments 
that you can arrange to fit your budget. 


HOW MUCH ACTUAL FINANCIAL AID CAN PRUDENTIAL’S COLLEGE 
EDUCATION PLAN PROVIDE? 


+--Up to $12,000. Prudential's College Education Plan is 
available in $1,000 steps froma minimum of $2,000 on 
up to $12,000 in most states. This money is available to 
you to help meet your child's expenses at any college or 
university in the United States or Canada. 


HOW DOES PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART IN 
THIS NEW PLAN? 


... by providing insurance on the father's life it guarantees 
the full amount of the plan—whether you are here or not, 


HOW DOES PRUDENTIAL’S COLLEGE EDUCATION PLAN HELP You 
IF COLLEGE FOR YOUR CHILD IS ONLY A FEW YEARS AWAY? 


+. by permitting you to make final payments even after your 
child has completed college. This Opportunity to spread 
college costs by means of low monthly payments over an 
extended period—is the heart of Prudential's new plan, 


WHERE CAN YOU GET INFORMATION ABOUT COLLEGE TUITIONS 
AND OTHER CosTS? 


-.-from the new 32-page booklet, "Facing Facts About 
College Costs” which deals with the problem of financing 
a college education. It includes information on tuition and 
other costs of some 200 colleges and universities. This 
booklet is available to you free. Ask your Prudential Agent 
for a copy, or write: 

THE PRUDENTIAL, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, BOX 27, NEWARK, N. J. 


WHERE CAN YOU FIND OUT HOW MUCH THE MONTHLY PAYMENTS WILL BE 
TO START YOUR CHILD'S COLLEGE EDUCATION PLAN? 


:..from Your Prudential Agent. For full details about 
Prudential’s College Education Plan for your child.,.see 
the Prudential Agent in your community, 


SELENGTH OF PERIOD WILL DEPEND MAINLY ON YOUR CHILD'S GRADE AND THE STaTE 
WHERE THE PLAN IS PURCHASED, NOT AVAILABLE IN KANSAS, MARYLAND AND MISSOURI, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY oF AMERICA 





TIME, DECEMBER 12, 1960 


Holiday-time... 

and the giving is easy 
It’s easy to please...when you give the Prized 
Kentucky Bourbon in this dramatic “Medallion” 
Decanter with richly embossed gift carton—or 

the familiar round bottle in its colorful foil 


gift-wrap. Same fine Bourbon in both—decanter ea 
ss 
and gift-wrap at no extra cost to you! ¥ 
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.. it’s always 
a pleasure 
since 1872 


\\ 
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THE GOLD MEDAL BOURBON 





FULL 4/5 QUART * KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY » 100 PROOF © BOTTLEO IN BOND + DISTILLED ANO BOTTLED AT I. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY 





Filters for f lavor-/inest ‘Havor by far! 


THE TAREYTON RING 
MARKS THE REAL THING! 
RN 


HERE'S HOW THE DUAL FILTER DOES IT: 
1. It combines a unique inner filter of ACTIVATED 
CHARCOAL... .« lefinitely proved to make the taste 
of a cigarette mild and sme oth... 





Tareyton has the taste- 


Dual Filter 


does it! 


2. with a pure white outer filter. Together they select 
and balance the flavor elements in the smoke. 


Tareyton’s flavor-balance gives you the best taste 


of the best tobaccos, 
iF 
nica A 


NEW DUAL FILTER Tarevion # 


Product of She meri cco Lompany — Jobace 






